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papers have been 


needs of 


those housekeepers who either 


work unassisted, or with one ser- 


vant. In this paper I propose to 
larger 


> 


work to 


discuss management for 
The actual 


be done differs only as to it 


households. 
divis- 
Ihe 


work to be done is the same, and 


ions among several hands. 
done in the same way, only there is 
probably much more of it. 


house where three servants 


In a 
are re- 
quired, there is often as much work 

on the lower floor in a 

small house. The division of work is often a difficult matter, 
for servants who profess to do one kind of work, do not like to 
share that of any other servant, although their own work may 
not He sufficient to keep them employed, and the one they are 
‘cted to help may be kept very busy. 


alone, as 


ex Thus the chamber- 
maid and waitress does not like to help the nurse; the laund- 
, even if the family washing is all out of the way before 
lay, objects to sweep or nurse, or wait, and the cook will 
decline to do anything out of her own province, and yet, un- 
less your family is so large, or you live in such a way as to 
warrant the employment of a full staff of servants, some such 
doubling of duties must be, therefore when you engage, have 
a very well defined understanding on the point. 
Many ladies are vague as to what each maid will be required 
lo beyond what she may consider her own work, and maids 
will often engage to do what they really mean to shirk as far 


to 
as possible. 

\ distinct understanding at first, and intimation that 
each servant will be held responsible for the work she has 
undertaken, is the best way to avoid the annoyance of dis- 
putes between servants later. 

{tis well to have a list of the weekly duties of each servant, 
which you read to her when engaged; have a copy of this list 
foreach. If possible, write the list in the order in which you 
Wish the work done. 
and dispute is impossible between themselves, or any excuse 
for misunderstanding of orders, only, let everything of this 
sort be done at the very beginning. 
doing this unpleasantly, and a servant who would take um- 
brage at what is for her own assistance, is not one who will 
be worth regretting the loss of, for it will show she lacks sense. | 


an 


It will be an assistance to the servants, 


Of course you can avoid 
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DIVISION WORK, 


the work he tion which 


re in doubt, < 


The division of 


many 


housekeepers a it is very difficult to give rules 


that will apply to all cases: the yf an invalid in the 
fact 
infant, with 


other things, may cause any given set of rul 


presence 


family, the that the children are a verhaps 


ll very young, ] 


an the one older only able 


less. But every woman must judge for het 


house ny exception to general 


presents 


}: 
accordingly. 


In a family where there is a plain cook, chambermaid and 


nurse, the cook will do the family washing: if it is large. the 


chambermaid should assist while meals, 


which, without being makeshift, should on that 


I will say that 
think by having steak or chops and vegetables t! 


| ible. but -enthetical] 
day as possible, but, parenthetically, many 


y are sav 
hindrance and 


reakl 


ing the cook: really a roast joint is far less 


trouble. Sometimes the chambermaid cooks | ist and 


lunch; this Ido not think a good plan. The really better 


way, if economy is not rigidly necessary, is, if the washing is 


too much for the cook to do and attend to the meals for that 
day, to have a woman to assist. This leaves the chambermaid 
free to do her usual work, and on Monday, as | have else- 
where said, a general picking up and dusting is advisable; 
she will also be as neat as usual to answer the door and wait 
at table. 
usual work on Tuesday. Of course if you are fortunate enough 
to find and can afford to pay, a 
cannot be expected to do more than her own and the kitchen 

If 
he services of an expert cook, she would 


With the ironing she can assist the cook after her 
thoroughly good cook, she 


shing, by which I mean the towels, cloths, dusters, et 

washing, by which mean the towels, cloths, dusters, etc. 
your table requires t 
But right of a 
woman who has really fitted herself to take a place as an excel- 


have no time. although I fully recognize the 


lent cook (by which I mean that she can make fine soups, ev- 
trees, sauces, and pastry without your superintendence) to re- 
ceive high wages and be exempt from washing, I deprecate 
such conditions being given, as it often is, to a woman who is 
really only a better kind of general servant (sometimes not a 
better kind). 
of conversation : 


I remember visiting a friend, who said in course 
*T believe I’m going to have peace now. I have engaged 
a month, but then 
she knows her work without my going down to oversee every- 
thing that is not of the simplest kind. 
out. 


a first class cook. 


>=5 


I have to pay her 
I’ve been almost worn 
Of course she won't do the washing, | must put that 
out, but I'll economize in every other way to make up.” 

I congratulated my friend on her resolve; not 
strong, and with the table she enjoyed having for her hus- 
band, it did not seem to me that the twenty-five dollars or so 


she was 


a month which the extra wages and washing would cost, was 
ill spent. The new cook arrived, my friend ordered a simple 
dinner,—vermicelli soup, breaded cutlets, roast chicken and 
apple pie. 

* How do you make the vermicelli soup, ma’am?”’ 


The new cook said. reading the list, 
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Alas! for my friend’s hopes. However, a recipe was handed 
to her and she was left to her own devices. 

The soup at dinner was fairly good family soup, not at all 
clear, with vermicelli broken in it: evidently she did not know 
how it should have been. ‘The cutlets were a sorry spectacle : 
they had been breaded, but the bread had refused to remain 
on. The chicken was fairly roasted, and the pie. a good one 
for a family of children; the crust looked like paper, was 
about a quarter of an inch thick, Aemmed all round the edge 
and pricked over with a fork. In fact the dinner was just 
such as a good general servant, or plain cook, at fourteen dol- 
lars a month would have served. 

The moral of this little story is that while | would not grud 
high wages for good work. I would strongly object to pay them 


oe 
AS 


unless I was sure I was not rewarding the self-assertion of an 
ignorant person. Some time I hope to go into this subject 
more fully, for I believe very much more of the servant diffi- 
culty depends on this point than most people think. 

With regard to the servants’ washing: unless a laundress 
forms part of your establishment, when, of course, she will do 
that of the whole family, the chambermaid and nurse will do 
their own, each at such times as you may fix for them. The 
chambermaid takes care of the children while the nurse 
washes, and she can iron in the evening. If your children 
are very young and the nurse takes entire charge, it is better 


to arrange, when you engage the coo 


2g k, for her to wash for 


| 
the nurse, and to let the latter do the children’s flannels. 
laces, etc. 

The chambermaid, of course, takes charge of the whole 
upper part of the house, waits at table, cleans silver, is re- 
sponsible for the front steps, door and vestibule, and washes 
the glass, silver and fine china; the greasy dishes go down to 
the cook. 

If an indoor man servant is kept he relieves the chamber 
maid of many of these duties. He takes charge of the but- 
ler’s pantry, washing all china and gl: 
at table and, if you engage him as waiter, and pay him the 


ss, cleans silver, waits 


wages for a good one, he should be a good carver, able to pre- 
pare salads, and understand the service of wines, etc. 

The chambermaid, relieved of table duties, may be expected 
to help the nurse, so that she may sew, or you may prefer to 
leave the nurse to her duties, letting her keep the children’s 
clothes in order, while the baby sleeps, and the chambermaid 
you may require to keep the house linen in order or assist in 
some other way. 

One thing be sure to do. Have everything very clearly de- 
fined in your own mind, just what you want done and whom 
you want to do it, before attempting to arrange with your ser- 
vants; any doubt or vagueness you may have in giving direc- 
tions, will surely be reflected in their actions. 

I have heard ladies say, “I can’t make such conditions Ze- 
fore | engage servants: they would not come to me.” This 
is, 1 am sure, a mistake. Many servants will agree to more 
than they intend to carry out, and very few who are worth hav- 
ing would refuse a place because you make your conditions 
known to them, provided they are reasonable, but if they 
are engaged without the clear understanding, you very 
likely will have trouble after; they will probably look on 
all they are asked to do outside of their special duties as an 
imposition, 

A successful housekeeper of my acquaintance always en- 
gaged her three servants with the proviso that they migh¢ be 
required to cook, to wash, to wait at table, to do, in short, any- 
thing that they were asked; in fact she engaged them all as 
general servants, although she divided the work of her house 
as other people do. | don’t recommend the experiment, | 
only mention it because she never had more difficulty in find- 
ing servants to take her place than other people; if some re- 
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fused, others accepted, and more willing servants or a bett 
ordered house I never saw. 

Of course really expert servants will not engage in this wa 
but there are very few of them, and they require very hig 
wages, which, ¢/ they are what they profess to be, will genera 
be cheerfully paid. 

Where the servants are as many or nearly as many as t! 
family, it is more economical to have a separate table ; « 
pecially is this the case where the heads of the family li 
small dishes, such as birds, entries, etc., etc. But not only 
it advisable from the point of economy, but it makes the eve 
ing work lighter. ‘The servants have their tea at five or half p 
five, the cook and waitress then have nothing to do but to w 
up after the family dinner, while if they wait until the fam 
have dined before they get their meal, it makes very late we 
With an intelligent and obliging cook every one is more c 
fortable with this arrangement. 

The most economical and satisfac tory way of carrying 
this plan is for the kitchen dinner to form the family lunch 
this saves cooking two mid-day meals and ensures conte 
ment, for what is good enough for your own eating will 1 
be objected to by your servants, as, with their over-sensit 
ness as a class, might be the case. 

For those who may not be experienced in this plan of hou 
keeping, | will give a few bills of fare intended to comb 
the family lunch and servants’ dinner. On days that su 
viands as corned beef or roast pork are recommended, if th 
ire young children dining, there may be a chop for each, | 


vided, a little finely chopped steak made into cakes 

broiled, or there may have been some little thing left fi 
your own evening dinner that can be nicely prepared. It is 
these small things that your good management will be show 

I want to say here that I do not think it right or o% 
economy to buy poor food for the kitchen, but if you havi 
family of hearty working people to provide for, you will 
wise to buy such parts of meat as will cut to the best ad\ 
tage, but although for this purpose, what may be called 
prime cuts will not be purchased, the meat itself should be 
the best quality. Indeed, an inferior joint of fine beef or n 
ton is better eating than the choicest cuts of inferior meat. 

Abundance of good, nourishing, palatable food is w 
those who work require, and no one will hesitate to say t 
a hearty meal, a well cooked chuck roast, although it may ¢ 
only fourteen cents a pound, is better food than the rem 
of say a pair of chickens ora quarter of young lamb, af 
serving five or six people up stairs. Yet when the kitch 
family is expected to dine after the dining-room, sometimes 
very scanty repast remains, not because sufficient money 
not expended, but because the viands are of an unsuital 
kind. I am so anxious not to be misunderstood on this poit 
not to be supposed to advocate a stinted housekeeping, tl 
[ want to make it quite plain that I do not advocate your p1 
viding as if for an inferior class of beings, but just as t! 
keeper of a boarding house or large school would pro\ ide. 

I have known ladies sensitive on this point who would s: 
“I like my servants to live just as well as I do. I give the 
the same as we eat ourselves,” and buy seven or eight poun 
of spring chicken for a family of ten,—five up stairs and fi 
down; the cost would be from $3 to $4, and, at best of time 
the kitchen would get a slight meal of a dainty, at which th 
grumbled, but as this particular family were living in the cit 
unexpected visitors to lunch were frequent, and then imagii 
the debris that would go into the kitchen. Granted that ther 
was a little fish or soup besides to eke it out, and vegetables. 
so that no one need go hungry, the grumbling and discontent 
was the same, and the grumblers felt stinted, and yet abun 
dant roast beef or mutton might have been bought for less 
money. 
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MARKETING, 
Then your marketing must be according to the season. 
vould not advise an inexperienced woman to go down t 


Fulton or Washington market alone to provide for het family. 


if she lives in New York, but I would suggest that a few les- 
sons in marketing be taken from one of the teachers of 


cooking who have classes for this purpose; the money ex 
pended would be saved over and over again ina very short 
lime. Some gentl 


and when they are willing to send up supplies their wives are 


lo either the h uusekeeper who has taken lessons. or thi 
rtunate one with a husband skilled in such matters. I would 
y, watch the market prices and buy ac¢ rdingly. 
Sometimes turkeys ire as cheap as ny other Food meat 
In spri lamb, of course, should not be bought for hunery 
people, but in tall, forequarter of lamb is o1 y twelve cents 
he pound, and is substantial food without be so fat as mu 
Leg o fourteen cents 1s che per ul Pore 
puarter a ust mea 
w,as sh oly Dills Of fare roast pork, le 
\ WOrds a th ie 
MS Country here s the cheapes meat, roas 
IS a rarely na des} excep by Cie 
an lt sii In Eng] cilles, W re pol Is most 
‘pensive meat, a loin costing more per pound than sirloin 
!, where pork sausages are twenty-two cents to twet ty-foun 
its a pound, while beef sausages (a | vorite dish w th Lon 
on working people) are twelve cents to sixteer cents, p 
is looked upon as a great treat Is it only because it is cheap 
ere th despised ? I know many o be u 
wholes Is not HIS, partly Phere re 
some p pic Cel \ vho pol | re ire sO 
some to whom ve is almost poisoi \s to its wholesome 
ess, | think we oug! 0} t the people who almos 
I Phe English agricultu popul e Germans, who 
is Sausages eat forms Where here 
eCaithiel peopte th Ost Wilsh | st Germ 1O k 
Vhno, trom the me the veane d \ 
such fat pork as would make one shudder t ink of 
English rural districts it is not an occasional. but a steady 
diet. d fter day all the year round. At the roadside. s 
} 
Yon MOssv Danks that flank heids cy are Ing 
may be seen laborers with a ht h of bread a thick slice 
it pork or of i n ol he top of 1 if nd l humb 
piece = (a small piece of bre that the t b rests on). while 
ey cut down through fat ini wit | I I es 
With perhaps a raw onion and a dri f beer, is their daily 
year id year out, but do suppose they know 
iything of dyspepsia? I don't think many them 
heard the word, and one look at the ruddy skin, the stron: 


> 


frames even of their old people will tell you that 


l te you { Of course 
the out-door life makes a difference. but the scly ol childrer 
are the rosiest and chubbiest. lake at r indom ; hy group of 
these pork fed children and there will not be a sl kly one 


among them. 


When these girls and boys go to London, as in these days 
most do, they take places where there is abundant fresh meat, 


fare such as they never dreamed of, and the on thing they 
crave is their country pork, not that pork is not eaten in L 
don, but it is expensive, and it is not the “ pickled” pork with 
several inches of fat, they love so well. In the baskets of 
country women visiting city friends, is always a piece of this 
pickled pork and sometimes a piece of bacon is packed and 
brought away in a trunk. 


To the London working classes, roast leg or loin of pork 
stuffed, is the next luxury to roast goose, and the working 
people, if they cannot afford a goose, take pork and sage and 


emen understand the markets admirably, 
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onions for Christmas dinner as the next best thing, roast beef 


or mutton being the usual Sunday dinner and therefore not 


I suppose there are no hardier, healthier races in the world 
than the English and Germans, espe« ially the country people ; 
both are largely pork fed. 


[| should perhaps state that I speak only from observation. 
[ have no scientific knowledge on the subject. Pork takes 
its place in my family in change with other meats, and we 
know nothing of dyspepsia, which we might do if the Ameri 
can climate made the use of por 


TR 


Another thing urged against pork is that the pig is an un 


cleanly feeder, but no one says this of that dainty bird the 
chicken. Is there any filth a pig would eat that a chicken 
vould no Do not chickens revel in offal? Can there be a 
more uncleanly feeder? If it is the food of the animal that 


the chicken must come under th it ban. 


1 know people who tell me they have never eaten fresh 


my readers who do not 
\"¢ | Ist leg ol pork with the crack- 
Y ed, stuffed with bread, sage, and 
oiler h apple sauce, let her buy one, 
i ches ind perhaps she will 
thank me for persuading her. Perhaps in her house Mrs. 
Poyser’s “stuffed chine” may come to hold t place of honor 
as a savory joint to have on hand. 
[ have said thus much on th pork question, because | 
uid ke to set people thin] ‘Ing on this cheap and good 
mi ind ask themselves how far their dislike of pork in any 
other form than ham or bacon comes from knowleder ind 
ww much from prejudice against it as a vulgar dish. It is 
not, of course, elegant, any more than is roast goose. but it is 
ery toothsome. One word more about it. must be 


cooked, Half an hour to the pound is not too much to allow. 


BILLS OF FARE FOR FAMILY LUNCHEON AND KITCHEN DINNER 
1. Roast beef (second joint rib roast is ¢ xcellent), mashed 


turnips, baked potatoe Ss, COltlage 


ns. sauce, 
2, Houp, cold roast beef, canned corn o mmatoes, potatoes 


mashed and browned 


(salad for dining-room), pickles down 
stairs, apple pie. 


3- Roast leg of mutton, stewed onions. potat 


] itoes | rowned 

under meat rice pur qing, 
( bee I. cabb ve, Carrots, pot itoes, baked Indian 
pudding. A little dish of minced mutton with ric border, 


from the cold mutton makes a nice children’s dish, 


5. Soup (made from bones of roast beef and mutton with a 


ten cent soup bone), cold corned beef (salad for up stairs), 
pickles or cold slaw, bread pudding, lemon sauce 
6. Roast pork, sweet potatoes, rice 


ipple sauce, wattles 
boiled pudding. 


lls of fare in the way of sug- 
gestion. Each housekeeper knows the peculiarities of her 


Of course | only vive these bi 


own family, and can avoid such viands as are objected to. I 


have given such food as suits the winter months, for which 


reason I have put salad for up stairs only, as it is in winter 
costly. However plain this fare may seem for luncheon, I 
think it will be found preferable to the ¢ hops and steaks which 


are too often depended upon, and 
unexpected Visitors. With a substantial roast joint on the 
table, no one can take you by surprise and you will not | 
wondering what will be left for down s 


which have no margin for 


tairs, if you know you 
have only ordered just about enough chop or steak for the 
family. And even with a dish of cold meat. a soup and a 
salad, if all be prettily served (that, of course. you must insist 
on), the meat cut very thin and garnished, you will not need 
to blush for your table. 


I have in my mind a family of eight, four up stairs and four 
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down. In buying a roast of beef for such a family it is cheaper 


to buy one of twelve pounds and to cut off the flat end and 


have it corned, than one of eight and roast it whole. The 


end piece, corned and pressed, is very nice for kitchen tea or 


breakfast, while the solid nine pounds or so you have roasted 
is all available meat. If there is only partly enough of any 
joint for the second day’s dinner, it may be made up with fish 
or Hamburg steak: this is the juicy side of the round steak 
chopped very fine, all gristle removed, made into cakes an 


inch thick, highly seasoned and 


broiled. (If the choppi 


is 


ng 


done at the butcher's you will be likely to get the veiny side 


of the round instead of the tender one). 


Of course you will instruct your cook that she must carve 
1) 


the meat for dinner down stairs just as carefully as it is done 


up stairs. I have seen a fine sirloin roast leave the dining- 
room with only the tenderloin eaten, and after kit 


dinner of four persons, there was nothing but the flap end, the 


DIS OF meal. Each had been al 


bone and a strew of hacke 
lowed to hack a piece off—cutting across the joint and re 
| 


yecting every morsel Dut the solid tean. 
Ihe cook is mistress of the kitchen and should preside at 


the table. If possible 1. room off the kitchen should be ippro 
priated for the meals, and every proper article provided fon 
comfort. This room cannot alw ys be allowed, but insist 


that the table be laid properly. and that the cook serve the 
meals hot and comfortable. Some cooks are very disagree 


able on this point; if they are, you will surely have discontent 
among the other servants. 
KITCHEN BREAKFAST. 

Give the cook to understand that cold roast joints are never 
to be touched the first day, either to make hash or be cut for 
kitchen breakfast: a nice comfortable woman will save he 
odds and ends and once or twice a week make a stew or hash, 
but you may have some such rule as this: 

Monpay—Eggss (if cheap). 

balls. 

WEDNESDAY—Sausage. 

THurspay—Ham or bacon. 

FripAY—Picked up cod. 

SATURDAY—Liver. 

SUNDA\ Stewed beef kidney. 

Baked potatoes, or hot cakes or corn bread each mor ing : 
where there is a cow, oatmeal, etc. 

Of course, often the remains of two joints will make hash. 
On your daily visit to the larder or safe, you will see what re- 
mains there are and suggest to your cook such use, if she is 
not quick at such things. If you interest yourself to see that 
your servants have the comfort you intend, it will generally 
ensure it, and if the cook will not take the trouble to make the 
best use of things for her fellow servants sake, discharge her. 

Allow for the kitchen a certain amount of tea for the week, 
assure yourself that it is amp/e, and then give the cook to 
understand that it is to last. Let it be of good quality, for a 
servant's tea isa great comfort: without some limit. however, 
it is one of the things often greatly wasted. \s I said, be 
sure there is no stint in your household, but let it be known 
that you know exactly how far things should go and that you 
notice any excess. ‘There seems to be a tendency among 
servants, when they get where there is an abundance, to revel in 
waste, everything is used profusely, and this is especially the 
case with those who have never known what plenty was. You 
must, therefore, impress them with the knowledge that al- 
though you allow plenty, you tolerate no waste. 

With regard to the kitchen tea. If there has been meat 
twice before in the day, bread and butter and cheese with 
baked apples or stewed dried fruit in winter, fresh fruit in 
summer are sufficient. When eggs are cheap, if you choose, 
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they may be used, or the before named pressed boiled beef 
may be used, or in place of the fruit you may choose to keep 
a ham ora piece of cold meat (cold stuffed chine) to cut on, 
the cook, of course, cutting it, and seeing that it is properly 
used. If you are dining out, hot cakes or waffles may be in- 
dulged in without interfering with the dinner. I should have 
stated before that the chambermaid usually prepares the table 
for tea, 

A supply of pickles, spiced fruits, etc., should be put up in 
summer and fall if possible for the kitchen; when it is not 
done it is well to buy them, giving a bottle out from time to 
time. Such things do not cost much, and add-much to the 
comfort and contentment of those who serve you. Of course 


the costliet imported irticles, canned vegetables, etc., are 
kept for dining-room use: you give them out as they are 
wanted. 

Whatever remains of your evening dinner will not be 
touched after it leaves the table unless there is some perish- 
ible dish you do not wish kept. such as certain jellies or ice 
cream, etc. The cook is responsible for the meat, the waiter 
lives, confectionery, ete. 


or Waitress for fruits, o 


It is here that you will find the advantage of the middle 


nner. The children will probably have had tea with 
the nurse, and if- not in bed will only come down to < 
dessert. With soup, a little piece of fish, a partri¢ 
chicken or sweetbreads, an eve (if your cook can compass 
It). S vlad, ( heese, and cle ssert, you h ive a ¢ uinty 


and if you have either of the birds named, and there are only 


to dine, you have a salmi or fricassee as evfrée for next 


night, or else a breakfast dish. Also if the fish is not all used, 


it will serve up with white sauce and chopped eggs, or else 


can be s« alloped : this can be done if only two good table- 


spoonfuls remain. Having provided excellently for your 
kitchen, you will have no scruple in ordering everything of 


this sort t 


» be saved, or enquiring for it if it does not appear. 


—Catherine Owen. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
COMFORT. 


Have comfort, my heart! there’s a place for us all 


In this great world of ours; 
If it’s only a cranny up in the wall, 
here will grow some flowers. 


But ah! it is sad for the seedling, 
On the dark side of the wall, 
Where on this side the shadows seem deepening, 


On the other the sunbeams fall. 


But presently through the darkness, 


Creeping with tendrils rare, 


g climbs ‘till it blossoms 


The seed| 
And nods in the sunny air. 

And then it forgets the darkness, 
Forgets where the shadows fall, 

And only lives in the sunshine 
On the sunny height of the wall. 

So comfort, my heart; there’s a place after all 
In this great world of ours, 

And we find the cranny in the wall, 
Ay! and our bonnie flowers! 


—Olivia Lovell Wilson. 


* How do you do?” That’s English and American. “How do 
you carry yourself?” That’s French. “How do you stand?” 
That's Italian. How do you find yourself?” That's German. 
* How do you fare?” That’s Dutch. “How can you” That’s 
Swedish. * How do you perspire?” That’s Egyptian. * How 
is your stomach? Have you eaten your rice?” That’s Chinese. 
‘How do you have yourself?” That’s Polish, “ How do you live 
on?” That’s Russian. ‘“ May thy shadow never be less?” That’s 
Persian—and all mean much the same thing. 
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MY JEWEL OF A HOUSEMAID., 
A PLEASANT EXPERIENCE AND A VALUABLE LESSON. 


$e HAD been married nearly a year, house 


keeping all but the first month of the 
time, and had a perfect jewel of a 
housemaid. How I came by this 
treasure was one of the happy inci- 
dents in life, which are not so uncom 
mon as pessimists would have us 
believe. While yet in my girlhood’s 
home—after marriage, we had a visitor 
who proved, as visitors generally do, 


a blessed messenger. She had just 


: received a letter from a friend in Eng- 
land whose housemaid was coming to America, and wished ; 


Her credentials, were perfect 


lonesty, a kind disposition and trustworthiness in every way. 


in a small family 


Negotiations were immediately entered upon by my visitor, 


vith such success that we commenced out modest house- 
seeping with a thoroughly trained housemaid; therefore. 
Inder most favorable aUSPICces. 


Bridget Dorigan clid everything : from the marketing, to 


alting upon the street door and table: ind I had abundant 
me for my music, painting and all other delightful rect 
ions of my girlhood. When my husband came home lie 
veni if was always dressed ai d ready entertain 
ind if we wished to spend the evening out, the house was as 
safe in Bridget’s care as in ours. The truth was, that every 


ing moved on so smoothly in her efficient hands. 


ume impressed with the idea that housekeeping after 


a mere bagatelle, and the housekeepers who grumbled over 
its difficulties, were poor managers. 
In the same vessel that brought Bridget from England, was 


girl, bound tora city about fifty miles from the 
country tow ere we resided. She was to live with rela- 


trade of dressmaking. Bridget and she 


became very well acquainted upon the voyage, and after 
eaching their destined places, the correspondence between 


them was frequent and regular, and culminated in an invita 


ion to Bridget to visit her friend. 

I had noticed that something of interest was being revolved 
in Bridget’s mind, and was on the point several times of ask 
ing what it was, but refrained. Faithful and attentive to duty 
is she always was, there was atenderness in her manner. 
a completion of some extra work that could have been 
postponed, that puzzled me nota little. Finally the rid 
was solved: she asked for leave of absence for three days, 
and to her evident surprise it was not only cordially, but 
gladly granted. “I thought this was about the best time | 
could be spared; said she with tears in her h mest eyes, 
*an’ the heart of me aches to lave ye all alone: but three 
days will soon pass, an’ I will be back all the betterfor my 
little visit.” 

Now this was the golden opportunity which I should have 
seized, to give cordial expression to my genuine appreciation 
of her worth. [| should at least have said I was grateful for 
her kindness, and hoped she would have a pleasant visit. 
Instead of this, | answered airily that she was perfectly wel 
come to stay longer if she wished, that the work was very 
light with no one but my husband and myself, that | would 
get along nicely and hoped she would not hasten a moment 
on my account. 

The truth was that | had confined myself pretty closely to 
fashioning a number of dainty little garments, and the thought 
of a change of employment was welcome. | resolved to make 
little fancy dishes to surprise my husband, and let him see 


what a pattern housekeeper | was when | had it all to myself. 
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So Bridget set out, leaving me “* monarch of all I surveyed,” 
and as she had left a well stocked larder, anticipating every- 
thing we could possibly need in the three days, and the house 
in beautiful order, all went along charmingly; and | devoutly 
hoped that her friend would prevail upon her to prolong the 
visit. The three days flew rapidly by. My husband had 
been lavish of his praise of my dainty little meals, and 
friends who happened in found me and my house in readiness 
] 


to receive them. I had just finished my preparations for an 


unique little supper on the evening of the third day, and had 
taken up an interesting book to wile away the time until my 
and upon 


hen the door bell rang, 
going tosee who the caller might be, found my faithful servi 


husband should return, w 


er face all aglow with delight at being home again. 


} 


ht in her eyes inst intiy faded at the look of disap 


pointment which I was certain had crossed my countenance 
ul first sight of her: and although I tried to atone by kind 
inquiries about her visit, it did not deceiv her loving heart. 


She appeared to have received a shock from which she had 
no powerto recover. She found allin the order as she lef 
it, for the visit had been too short for me to grow weary, anc 


the novelty to wear off: and I was short-sighted enough when 
# the neatness, to boast, that I had finished several 


she spoke 
pieces ol neediework during her absence. 


That evening Bridget wrote a letter to her friend; and 
| comforted my rather 


although mxious mind by reasoning 
tit was only common courtesy to write immediately to one 


who had entertained her, [ could not dismiss the subject. 
Phe next day but one she received a I tter and I noticed 


was not from beyond seas, but postmarked in the city 


from which Bridget had just returned. That evening I de- 
scended to Bridget’s bright, clean little kitchen, with the 
excuse of wishing a new kind of warm bread for breakfast: 


the receipe of which | had found in a late paper. 
Bridget, who as was her custom, had tied on her tidy white 


ipron, rose as | entered and waited respectfully to hear what 


| had tosay. After reading to her the directions and mak- 
ing some little ingratiating remarks, | was about to leave, 


When she remarked that she had something to say to me, and 


Was about to come up to the sitting-room tor that purpose, 
11, * and we can talk more 


Let US LAKE Seals, Bridget, Salt 
comfortably. 


She immediately gave meachair and took one herself: 


, ' h her voice trembled and her eves filled wit! 
and then, though her voice trembied and her eyes filled with 
tears, she went bravely into the subject in hand. 

am going to leave you ma’am for good and all,” said she. 


‘Leave me Bridget!” cried I aghast, you certainly do 


‘Sure an’ this time a week ago, | would have been as much 
surprised as yourself: 1 was so happy here; but you don’t 


need me ma‘am and | am going. 


“Don't need you Bridget!” said I, while the “was ” in 


her sentence caused my heart to thrill with pain, “why we 


could not keep house without you.” 


That's what 1 thought meself ma’m;: but I was too con 


sated. The girl I visited urged me to come and learn the 
trade with her, but I could not bear to leave ye, for ye Was so 


ood to me. 


> 


letter that | am coming, and she has engaged the place for 


But ye do not need me, so Lhave sent her a 


me, and will meet me at the depot tomorrow. 
(nd thus I lost my jewel of a house-maid. 


Mary 


THE life of the domestic servant may be one to be envied by 
A New York housekeeper writes 
that she has a maid-servant now working for $14 a month, and who 
has several thousand dollarsin railroad stock which she has ac- 
cumulated. She1eads the news, dresses well and does good work, 
from scrubbing to cooking or sewing. 


working women in other fields. 
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IN AND ABOUT THE SICKROOM—VI. 
By A TRAINED NURSE. 
NURSING IN NERVOUS DISEASES. 

HERE are few classes of disease in 
which more may be accomplished 
by judicious nursing than in affec- 
tions of the nervous system. Strong, 
healthy people, whose functions are 
in good working order and who have 
seldom had an ache or a pain in 
their lives, look with a contemptuous 
pity on the sufferers from nervous 


diseases. ‘To them nerves and non- 
sense are synonymous terms and 
they have a secret feeling, which 
many of them do not hesitate to put into 
words, that the invalid’s sufferings are 
purely imaginary. Yet neuralgia means 
literally werve fain, derived from two 
Greek words neuron (a nerve) and a/gos 
(pain), and no one who has been in the grasp of that re- 
lentless enemy will hesitate to affirm that the pain is ex- 
cruciatingly real. ‘Toothache is often a nervous pain, aris- 
ing from the exposure of the nerve as the tooth decays, 
yet it meets with respectful sympathy at least, while a 
nervous headache seems to be considered more or less the 
fault of the sufferer, or a weakness which might be overcome 
at will. There may be a few hysterical persons—men as well 
as women—who-require a bracing treatment and to be 
severely let alone, but the large majority need proper medi- 
cine, diet and exercise and kindly, judicious care to restore 
them to health. With many the over-sensitive nerves are an 
inheritance from delicate parents and the want of tone being 
constitutional can never be wholly relieved. 

In taking charge of a nervous patient the nurse should see 
that every reasonable cause of annoyance is removed. Rest, 
quiet, and freedom from care is one of the best prescriptions, 
and whatever frets and irritates retards recovery. ‘The atten- 
tion should be occupied and the mind diverted without being 
fatigued. Symptoms should never be dwelt upon and dis- 
cussed but quietly disposed of in a few kind and cheering 
words, while some measure is taken for their alleviation. 
Some of the physicians who make the treatment of these ail- 
ments a specialty in their practice order complete rest in bed 
for their patients; they are separated from their friends and 
put in charge of an efficient nurse, and nothing that can 
harass or disturb is allowed to come near them, ‘This treat- 
ment is very effectual in some cases but it can hardly be 
carried out at home except under peculiarly favorable circum- 
stances. Nervous persons should have a light, easily-digested 
diet, and if able to go out take moderate exercise in the open 
air, in hopes that the exertion may induce natural sleep. 
They should be encouraged to exert themselves in any way 
not too fatiguing and that is not followed by a reaction. 
Light gymnastics are sometimes beneficial, or some fresh 
pursuit may be taken up that will occupy the mind without 
tiring it by working in well worn grooves. After every exer- 
tion there should be a corresponding period of rest. The 
physician in attendance will prescribe the medicine he thinks 
most suitable and the patient should be encouraged to have 
faith in him and in the good effects of the remedy. 

Hysteria is a form of nervous disease not yet thoroughly 
understood. It was once believed to be peculiar to women 
but there are well authenticated cases of men being afflicted 
with it. Its manifestations are various, from hysterics in 
which the sufferer laughs and cries uncontrollably, to convul- 
sions, Firmness and gentleness are indispensable in dealing 
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with hysterical persons. Reasoning is wasted, as if not in- 
capable of attending they generally pay no attention to it. 
The clothing should be loosened, the room darkened and only 
one person allowed to stay with the sufferer unless another is 
absolutely required to assist. A warm foot bath sometimes 
gives relief, and a mustard plaster, or a flannel wrung out of 
boiling water and sprinkled with turpentine may be applied 
over the seat of the supposed pain. There are few diseases 
which have not been simulated by patients suffering from 
hysteria and sometimes without any wish to deceive ; they are 
the victims of their own imaginations. Globus hystericus is a 
distressing symptom. ‘The sensation is of a ball rising in the 
throat and causing suffocation. It can be relieved by wring- 
ing a handkerchief out of ice water and binding it tightly 
round the neck. Asafcetida is the usual remedy, and occa- 
sionally the fear of having to take it will cut short a fit of 
hy sterics. Sometimes doses of bromide of potassium will so 
quiet the nerves as to prevent an attack, and in the intervals 
the doctor usually orders some preparation of iron to be 
taken, or other tonic treatment. Young persons should be 
taught self-control and encouraged to practise it, and girls 
especially should be disabused of the idea that hysterics 
make the sufferer interesting, or that an hysterical woman is 
anything but an object of compassion to be cured as soon as 
possible. 

Corea, or St. Vitus’s dance, is a severe form of nervous 
disease which generally occurs in childhood or youth. The 
face twitches involuntarily and in some cases the hands also 
are much affected. It often arises from nervous weakness 
and sometimes follows a sudden fright, a blow or an illness. 
It is generally recovered from with proper care. The child 
should be separated from other children as they are sure to 
increase the trouble by teasing the sufferer and by constantly 
imitating the movements may contract the disease. The 
food should be nourishing, the patient should live in the sun- 
light as much as possible and have plenty of fresh air and ex- 
ercise in some pleasant form, like riding on horseback, or 


working in a garden. Sea bathing is very beneficial, and 


g 
change of air and scene is generally of use. The medicine 
ordered must be given with regularity. The attention of the 


invalid should never be directed t 


himself; his state of 


health should be ignored as far as possible. When it can be 


done without exciting suspicion the use of a mirror shoul 
not be permitted. As the strength improves the symptoms 
usually disappear and in a few weeks no trace of the disease 
is left. 

Convulsions are very alarming to persons who are not ac 
customed to them. They are rarely fatal, and with an adult 
the principal thing to be done is to prevent the sufferer from 
hurting himself. Any smooth object can be put between the 
teeth to avoid the tongue being bitten. The handle of a 
toothbrush or of a spoon, a paper-knife or anything of a like 
nature that is at hand. The clothes should be unfastened, 
particularly any bands confining the waist, and the sufferer 
laid down. If the hands are thrown about they should 
be held. When the fit is over the person must be put to 
bed and kept quiet fora time. Babies sometimes have con- 
vulsions when teething or from some derangement of the 
digestion. If the fit lasts for more than a moment the child 
should be undressed, wrapped in a blanket and put in a warm 
bath to relax the muscles, the head being covered with a 
cloth wrung out of cold water. The doctor will lance the 
swollen gums or prescribe a course of diet which will prevent 
a recurrence of the attack. It is generally not as alarming as 
it seems to the mother, but a physician should be consulted 
to discover and, if possible, remove the cause. 


The nurse’s duty in neuralgia is to apply whatever outward 
application she finds will give relief. A piece of cotton 
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pped in laudanum laid upon the affected part and covered 
th oiled silk will sometimes give ease. A flannel wet with 
1roform and applied in the same way is still more effectual ; 
urns like mustard and must be watched lest it blister. 
nting with menthol, which is merely a preparation of oil of 
ypermint, occasionally relieves. Carbolic acid and glyce- 
. or tincture of aconite root, are used as liniments. Some- 
es a flannel bag filled with bran heated in the oven and put 
ery hot will quiet the pain fora time. The doctor will give 
ie medicine, as iron, quinine and strychnia, or belladonna. 
| probably prescribe change of air. Whatever increases 
strength and improves the general health will help to 
t the foe. 
—Elisabeth Robinson Scovil. 
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HASH. (/7otesting.) 


Since History first her envious tale began, 
Of all that, right or wrong, concerneth man, 
It happens oft the honest reader grieves 
To see so frequent on her honored leaves 
Accounts of cruel, causeless persecution, 
Compelling patient souls to revolution. 
Long have I suffered, with my noble clan, 
Contempt and hatred at the hand of man. 
The time has come when I arise to claim 
The recognition due our noble name, 
And occupy the 1 
Belonging to us as a rare creation. 


ghtful situation 


And first [ hasten to disown the race 
That long has boldly flourished in our place 
A weak and watery mixture where is found 
Potato, gristle, meat,—a vile compound, 
Undeserving even the attention 
Accorded by this hurried, scornful mention 


find 


Hash, the true Hash, dear reader you wil 
A different creature, of a nobler mind. 
We ask, and need we ask such boon in vain ? 
Only the chance to make our nature plain. 
Sure, when you know us, of a quick election 


Unto your breakfast table, and affection. 


by certain well known signs you may detect 
The true Hash from the base, and then expect 
To find as pleasant, healthy, reputable a dish 
As the most dainty appetite could wish. 
Observe this rule with due discrimination 
And we are sure to gain your approbation. 


Two parts of smoothly mashed potato take 
To one of finely chopped corned beef, and make 
Them kindly join together in a pan where, at 
A frying heat, is placed a little fat; 
A little salt and pepper give a flavor 
That greatly recommend the dish to favor. 


When heated well, allow it then to stand 
As long a time as needful to command 
A crisp, brown crust below, and then 
Place it a short time in the oven when 
It may rest awhile in peace, and further 
Heat, and excellence imbibe together. 


Then quickly, skilfully as you are able, 
Prepare to take the toothsome dish to table. 
With broad flat knife now fold it nicely ove 
Until one half, the other half shall cover, 
And deftly turn it out on a heated platter 
(If it should slightly break it is no matter.) 


So will you have a hash by all allowed 

A dish of which the cook may well be proud, 

Fit to survive when all base rivals fall, 

The nicest, daintiest, tastiest hash of all! 
And I too will have told with much elation 
Of having made my earnest protestation. 


—Mrs. F. L. Ballard. 
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GASTRONOMIC THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


SUPPLEMENTED WITH VALUABLE TESTED RECIPEs. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING aztd is not 


series of f pers Origin 
i which Miss Parloa prepares espec- 


printed elsewhere. Lt is the only series 
tadiy Jor one publication. 
XXII. 
BILLS OF FARE. 
(BREAKFAST.) 
Oatmea/. 
Baked Hash, fried Hominy. 
Corn Bread. Toast. 


(DINNER.) 
Ovster Soup. 
Roast Grouse, Bread Sauce. 
Mashed Potatoes. Mashed Turnips. 
Celery Salad. 


Steamed Apple Pudding. 


(SUPPER,) 
Protvled Pacon. Baked Potatoes. 
Rolls. Toast. 


Cake. Coddled Apples. Cocoa, 


ODDS AND ENDs. 

It is marvellous what a difference there is in housekeepers 
ind cooks in regard to utilizing or wasting the odds and ends 
of food. Ina household where proper attention is paid to this 
matter there is no waste, and a pleasant change of fare can be 
made daily. It cannot truly be said that the care of remnants 
ind their preparation for the table are slight matters ; never- 
theless, if a housekeeper looks into her larder each morning, 


ind avails herself of the opportunities she finds to make little 


dishes of the bits of food which she sees before her, the 
work of caring for remnants may be prevented from becoming 
burdensome. A housekeeper should exercise all the taste at 
her command in cooking these little dishes; greasy messes 
are not a desirable part of the family fare. Here are a few 
simple receipts which it may be well to try. Any woman 
should be able to follow them successfully. 

Baked Meat and Hominy. 

ree any kind of cold meat of fat, skin, and bones, and chop it 
rather fine. To each cupful add half a teaspoonful of salt and about 
half a saltspoonful of pepper. 

Put half a tablespoonful of butter into a saucepan and on the fire. 
When the butter becomes hot add a teaspoonful of flour, and stir 
the mixture until it becomes smooth and frothy. Now add two- 
thirds of a cupful of cold stock or milk. If there be neither milk 
nor stock in the house, use water: in which case be rather generous 
in your allowance of butter. Stir the liquid until it boils. Season 
with a saltspoonful of salt and a little pepper. Add the meat to the 
sauce, and turn all into a shallow dish. With a fork break upa 
cupful of cold hominy and spread it over the preparation of meat. 
Cover the dish, and cook in a moderate oven for half an hour. 
Serve at once at the end of that time. 

Baked Meat and Rice. 

Prepare in exactly the same way that meat and hominy are pre- 
pared, simply substituting an equal quantity of rice for the hominy. 
Baked Meat and Cold Mashed Potatoes. 

Prepare the meat as directed for meat and rice. but cook with the 
butter a piece of onion the size of a dime. Spread the mashed 
potatoes over the meat and cook for fifteen minutes in a moderately 
hot oven. Do not cover the dish during the baking. 
Meat-and-Potato Croquettes. 

Use one cupful of cold mashed potatoes, one of cold meat, 
chopped rather fine, half a cupful of milk, one tablespoonful of 
butter, one teaspoonful of flour, one of salt, one-fourth of a tea- 
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spoonful of pepper, a slice of onion the size of a quarter of a dollar, 
one egg, and some bread crumbs. 

Put the butter and onion in a saucepan and cook slowly for five 
minutes; then draw the pan to a hotter part of the stove, and add 
the flour. Stir the mixture until it becomes smooth and frothy; 
then add the milk and seasoning, and cook for two minutes, stirring 
all the while. At the end of that time remove the onion and add 
the meat, and the mashed potatoes. Cook for two minutes, 
beating the mixture well. Spread the preparation on a plate, and 
set it away to cool. When it becomes cold, shape it into cones, 
balls or cylinders. Dip these in the egg, after beating it, and then 
roll them gently in the bread crumbs. 

Heat some lard or drippings in a Scotch kettle or deep saucepan : 
the liquid should be at least three inches deep. When blue smoke 
rises from the center of the fat, put in the croquettes, and fry for 
about a minute and a half. 

If you have a frying-basket, put the croquettes into it, being 
careful not to crowd them, and gently lower them into the hot fat: 
but if you have no basket, drop the croquettes into the kettle, and 
at the end of the minute and a half raise them with a skimmer. 
Never try to take them up with a fork. Drain them on brown 
paper, and serve at once. 

A cupful of rice or hominy may be substituted for the potato, or 
a cupful of cold fish may be used. In that case cook one well 
beaten egg with the mixture. 

The croquette preparation, instead of being shaped into small 
portions, may be put into a shallow dish, and baked in a rather hot 
oven for ten or twelve minutes. Serve it in the dish-in which it is 


cooked. 


Odd bits of meat may be chopped rather coarse, seasoned with 
salt and pepper, and each cupful be mixed with one teaspoonful of 
flour and one gill of stock or water. Put this preparation in a small 
stewpan, cover it closely, and cook gently for half an hour. At the 
end of that time add one teaspoonful of butter, and spread the hash 
on three slices of toast. Serve at once. 


Chop bits of cold meat rather coarse, and put them into a stew- 
pan. To each cupful of meat add two cupfuls of cold potatoes, 
chopped rather coarse. Sprinkle over the mixture one teaspoonful 
of salt, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of pepper, two teaspoonfuls of 
flour, one teaspoontul of chopped parsley, half a teaspoonful of 
onion juice, and a gill and a half of stock or water. 

Put the stewpan on the back part of the stove, and cook the hash 
slowly for twenty minutes. Add one tablespoonful of butter, and 
serve at once. 

This dish is more suitable for luncheon or supper than for 
breakfast. 


Fragments of meat and vegetables may be so combined that a 
savory dish will be the result. There may be only one or two 
spoonfuls of cold meat, a few spoonfuls of turnip, a few of parsnip, 
and one or two potatoes. Chop the meat and also the vegetables, 
unless the latter have been mashed. Put all the materials into a 
stewpan, and season with salt and pepper. To each pint of the 
mixture add half a gill of milk or water, and one tablespoonful of 
butter. Cover the stewpan and set it on the back part of the stove, 
where the hash will cook slowly for half an hour. Serve very hot. 


A few tablespoonfuls of stewed tomato, a few pieces of meat or 
fish, and a little boiled rice may be combined for a substantial dish. 
Puta cupful of rice in a stewpan. Add to the tomato enough water 
or stock to make a gilland a half of liquid. Put half a tablespoonful 
of butter into a saucepan, and place the pan on the fire. When the 
butter becomes hot, add a teaspoonful of flour, and stir until it 
becomes brown; then add the stock and tomato. Cook for two 
minutes, Season with half a teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth of a 
teaspoonful of pepper, and a few drops of onion juice. Add this 
sauce, half a cupful of cold meat, cut in fine pieces, or half a cupful 
ef cold fish, shred fine, to the rice. Place the s wpan where its 
contents will simmer for twenty minutes, and serve hot. 

Vegetables may be economically and palatably combined in this 
way: Put into a frying-pan any or all of the following-named vege- 
tables,—cold potatoes, turnips, carrots, peas, cabbage, spinach. | 
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Have the vegetables chopped fine, and to each pint (when mince:}) 
add one gill of stock or milk, one tablespoonful of butter, one te, 
spoonful of salt, and one-third of a teaspoonful of pepper. S 
over the fire until very hot, then cover the pan and remove it to a 
cooler part of the stove for ten minutes. Serve hot. 


Cold hominy, oatmeal, or boiled sweet potatoes may be cut 
thin slices and fried. 

Put two thin slices of fat salt pork or breakfast bacon int 
frying-pan, and cook them until they are crisp and brown, but 
-careful not to burn the fat. Take up the pork and put into the p 
thin slices of cold hominy, oatmeal, or sweet potato. Cook un 
brown on one side, and then turn the slices and brown the oth 
side. Serve very hot. 

When frying hominy or oatmeal, cover the pan; otherwise the 
articles will spatter the stove. 


All the crusts and other pieces of stale bread that are not 1 
quired for immediate use should be dried slowly on the back of t! 
range or in a warm closet of a stove. When so dry that they w 
crumble when crushed, put them in a strong bag and pound the 
with a wooden mallet. Sift these crumbs and put them away 
glass jars. They will be useful in breading meat, fish and cr 
quettes, and for sprinkling over escaloped dishes. 


When using stale bread for puddings or stuffing, always soak 
in a cold liquid. [read that has been soaked in cold milk or wat: 
is light and crumbly, whereas that soaked in hot liquids is heavy. 

Maria Parlo 


Copyright by Maria Parloa. All rights reserved.) 
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THE BABY'S WELCOME. 
Like a spotless angel, he 
Came, my baby boy to be. 
Speaking eyes that open wide ; 
Lips that noise and kisses hide ; 
Limbs and members all complete, 
From golden crown to snowy feet. 
Lump of life for love to fondie! 


Sweetness in a baby bundle 


Yet the little stranger came 
All unwelcomed! Where’s the blame ? 
Only this—what time and thought 

Had in preparation wrought 

Wishes, stitches, frill and purl, 
Clamored for a baby girl. 
Disappointment o’er and o’er, 
Whispering, ‘* Boys enough before.”’ 


Half condemned in envious mood 
And complaining attitude, 

That another’s cradle nest 

Rocked an infant g/r/ to rest. 
Twilight one day found me musing- 
Still persistently refusing 

Motherly caress and kisses, 
Comfort every baby misses 


“ Mine, ’tis true, to love and cherish! 
Though not wanted, I'll just nourish, 
Now he’s here, the little beauty, 
Simply from a sense of duty.” 

Barely worded was the thought 

When a letter tidings brought ; 
Tear-stained lines, and scarce defined- 
‘*Helen’s little one is blind!” 


©! that sentence ! searching, burning! 


Envy into pity turning! 

How it broke the selfish spell ! 
Broke my stubborn heart as well. 
Henceforth shall affection’s best, 
Fondest, sweetest, tenderest, 
Find in grateful, glad employ, 
Welcome for my faultless boy ! 


—Kitty heer ful 
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HOUSEKEEPING WITH A DIFFERENCE. 
Or Stitt ANOTHER Home. 

VERY home has its own kind of house- 
keeping, the individuality will creep 
in somewhere, and the little differ- 
ences in the ways of doing things 
give the spice to all the articles on 
cooking and good management, which 
makes us want each new number of 
Goop HOvsEKEEPING before it comes 
out, and wonder what it will have to 
say next. We can all catch so many 


ideas from each other without  be- 
coming imitators at all, because the 
rcumstances always vary. Now my sister Jean and | 
uld not possibly manage just like Molly, or even Mrs. 
ennox, for Jean is married to Bertie Colton, and he is 
artist. He paints portraits sometime: “pot boilers,” 
d sometimes he is driven to coloring photographs, but 


is aim, his ambition, his happiness, a 


| lie in composing 
ctures of his own, and we hope and believe he will be 
mous some day. But you see how it is about the money, 
me weeks we have almost nothing at all to spend, and 
en all of a sudden maybe Bertie gets a good sum for 
hing, and we feel quite rich for a few days. Now 
d make us restive to be told that we ought to 
ike that money reach over into the weeks when we shall 
ve so much less, because by the time Bertie receives it, 
in and the children are sure to really need things that will 
se a good deal of it up at once, and then besides we geta 
ttle tired of our long run of economical dishes and we want 
few days of feasting. I suppose we are a fair specimen of 
1¢ families that live from hand to mouth, and we are not un- 
appy aboutit. I think we enjoy life very much on the whole. 
Ve have all been perfec tly well so far, we all in line to look 


n the bright side, and though sometimes we may have a few 
ys of anxious worry, it always comes out right at last. A 


ear old lady, to whom Jean went for advice one day. told 
‘r that bees and ants could store away what they gathered 


r winter, but birds could not. 


They could only build thei1 
ests and hover their young, and pick up crumbs day by 
iy, and she thought there were just such differences among 
ks. 

This last week has been an average one, the supplies were 
either plenteous nor scarce, and I have been trying some of 
Molly's recipes. l help Jean a good deal about the « ooking, 
ecause little Rafe and Muriel take up so much of her time. 
she takes them out for a long ramble every day, and at twi- 
ght she always tells them stories. They are the happiest 
hildren | ever saw, and perfe¢ tly loving and obedient. 

Well, to-day we had chicken salad for one thing, and I am 
hanktul we can buy it boned in cans, it would be so much 
rouble to prepare it from the first. I made it just like 
Molly's, and the mayonnaise thickened and whitened to per- 
ection. [| have always used a little mustard before, and was 

slad to learn this way too. We have had boiled cabbage three 
imes in Molly's way. The first time we considered it avery 
interesting experiment, and took turns going into the kitchen 
to see if we could smell cabbage. It boiled steadily and 
eautifully, was tender, and we didn’t have enough. The 
second time it was the same, but the third time Bertie’s 
father who has come to spend a fortnight with us and 
who is an old gentleman with long settled tastes, said 
he didn’t like this sort of cabbage, he wanted cabbage 
that he could smell, and that tasted strong in his mouth. 
here was a good deal left that time, as I had chosen a very 


large one, so next day I took the remainder, chopped it up 


fine, seasoned it more highly with salt, pepper and butter, 
added an egg beaten very light, and a half cupful of milk, 
turned it all into a buttered dish and baked it till brown on 
top. This is a recipe I found in our scrap cook book, in 
which Jean and I paste all the tempting recipes we find in 
newspapers. It is the only cook book we have except a very 
old one that used to be mother’s, called “ The Frugal House- 
wife,” and written by Lydia Maria Child 

Bertie’s father brought us a barrel of russet apples, and as 
he is never tired of eating them fried, we have them just now 
almost every morning for breakfast, and | think it is lucky 
he likes them. We first fry either bacon or pork. We can 
buy very nice salt pork here, almost all fat. and we cut a 
dozen slices thin, freshen them in a pan of water, and then 
dip them in flour, and fry them a delicate brown. The f2t 
left in the spider is énough to cook a good plateful of apples, 
which we cut across in slices without peeling or coring, and 
fry till browned on both sides and tender all through. These 
with pop overs, coffee and baked potatoes make a frequent 


breakfast for us at present, because they are all things that 
papa Colton likes. Don’t you think where there is an old gen- 
tleman in the family, his tastes control things a good deal, and 
prevent many tempting little experiments in cooking if the 
purse is limited?) Now papa Colton does net like omelets, 
nor broiled chops, nor oatmeal (I don’t know as I blame him 
tor fat) nor toast, nor even steak. He likes big boiled 
dinners, and sausages, and hasty pudding, and brown bread. 
[ can please him in this last, for I have a very good recipe for 
it, given me by a Quaker lady. I have made this a great 
many times and never made a failure. 

Brown Bread. 

Three cupfuls of Indian meal, two cupfuls of flour, two cupfuls 
of sweet milk, one cupful of sour milk, one cupful of molasses, 
one teaspoontul of soda dissolved in sweet milk. Steam three 
hours, then brown fifteen minutes in the oven. Part water will do 
instead of sweet milk. 

But there is one thing I cannot suit him in, and that isa 
shortcake. He does not want anything of the strawberry 
shortcake kind, nor those delightful little cakes we sometimes 
make of pie crust left over. What he wants seems to be 
something an inch thick, with a great deal of lard in it, rich 
and hot. 
his youth. 


I suppose it is one of the old household dishes of 


Jean and I believe in saving ourselves work in every possi 
ble proper way, and so for one thing we never make bread 
except the brown loaf, and yet we always have the sweetest 
and nicest home made bread. Our neighbor Mrs. Holcomb 
makes it. Ey ery time she bakes, which is twice a week, she 
sends us two beautiful loaves, or a loaf and a pan of biscuit. 
In return I give her little Minnie a piano lesson once a week, 
| also give two lessons a week to Carrie Staples who lives 
down the lane, and in return her father sends us two quarts 
of milk daily. ‘There is a touch of the cooperative idea about 
this that ought to please a theorist, and if any notable house- 
keeper objects that it is shiftless in us not to make our own 
bread, I can only repeat that we are people of the Bohemian 
class, feasting sometimes, fasting sometimes, and that we live 
from hand to mouth, and are glad to get our daily bread any- 
honest way we can. 

But the certainty of our bread and milk made it a good 
deal easier for us the time when we were left with but eleven 
cents to spend in marketing for a whole week. ‘That week 
is what I meant to tell about when I took up my pen to write. 
It happened this way. Bertie went off Monday morning to 
carry his new picture of “ Priscilla Alden at her spinning 
wheel,” to the city to be framed, got into the annual ex. 
hibition, and perhaps to find a purchaser. He could not tell 
exactly where he should stop, but it would be with some artist 
friend, and he would write soon. We got him off early, and 


‘ 
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Jean watched him out of sight, “with a smile on her lips and 
a tear in her eye.” 

When he was fairly gone we went back into the kitchen to 
clear off the table, and I said: 

*You won't zeed to buy anything to-day, Jean, but if you 
pass the market you might order some suet anda lamb’s 
liver, and then if it storms to-morrow we shall be well pro- 
vided for.” 

* Buy anything !”’ she exclaimed. ‘Why, Bell! Bertie has 
forgotten to leave me any money, and what shall Ido? I 
have only eleven cents in my purse!" 

* Perhaps he left some on the bureau,” I suggested, and 
Jean ran upto see, but there was nota bill or a coin to be 
found anywhere.” 

* Maybe he'll remember and send some in a letter,” she 
said * but I don’t know as he had any to spare, Bell.”’ 

I laughed. It didn’t trouble me much; we always get along 
somehow, and I like these tight places, it is so interesting to 
see how we get through them. I hada half dollar myself, 
but did not intend to speak of it, unless in absolute necessity, 
and there were the children’s savings banks, though Jean de- 
clared their poor little pennies and three-cent pieces should 
never be interfered with. Then there is always something 
on hand in every house, and we had potatoes, flour, and 
apples enough for several days, and some odds and ends of 
groceries such asa little macaroni, a little chocolate, some 
dry cheese and so forth. But there was none too much sugar 
and less than a pound of butter. It was like being in a state 
of siege. We must do with what we had, for we never asked 
for credit at the meat market, and seldom let a bill run more 
than a week or two at the grocer’s, where we had not now 
paid up for a fortnight. 

We had had a pot-roast for Sunday and half of it was left. 
Jean had made it of three and a half pounds of the neck part 
of beef, which she bought for twenty-five cents. We like that 
part better than the round for pot roast. What was left | had 
meant to warm up for Monday’s dinner, but now I divided it 
in three parts to last three days. ‘The share for that day I 
made into a little stew with half a dozen onions sliced, and 
well seasoned, and that with baked potatoes and an apple 
tapioca pudding for dessert, made out a dinner. 

In the afternoon Jean, Muriel, Rafe and I, took a lovely 
long walk, and made a call we had been wanting to make for 
weeks, on a dear old lady who lives in an old, o4/ house, just 
out of town. She is Miss Jerusha Wightman and her house 
was built two centuries ago. We found her at home, and she 
took us into what she calls the “keeping room.” It isa large 
square room with a very low ceiling, through the middle of 
which, runs an immense oaken beam. 

* | want to tell you,” said Jean, * that my husband's paint- 
ing is done, and as soon as he comes home from the city he 
will bring back your spinning-wheel. It was a great help to 
him.” 

*T am very glad,” said the old lady pleasantly. 

You see Bertie wanted a spinning wheel in his picture, and 
it was a great deal better to have a real one to paint from, so 
he inquired all around, and that was the way we became ac- 
quainted with Miss Wightman. She had a loom, a wool 
wheel, and a flax wheel in her garret, and was willing to lend 
anything. I stood for Priscilla myself, and used to get so 
tired, but I didn’t mind that if Bertie could make a success. 

While we were in the old house, Miss Wightman told us 
stories about long, long ago when she was a little girl, and 
Muriel and Rafe, two picturesque little things as they are, 
with their wavy banged hair, and their deep collars, sat still 
as mice, listening with great delight. 


“There were a good many of you,” said Jean, wonder- 
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weave so much, do all her sewing, and get three meals a day 
for so many children!” 

“Our gowns were very plain and stout,” replied Miss 
Wightman, “and our food was plain. Our breakfast was 
often nothing more than johnny cake and molasses. Folks 
didn’t think they must have so many things as they do now, 
and mother never used to set the table for supper. When we 
children came in tired toward night, she gave us each a bow! 
of hasty pudding, or bread and milk, and then let us go t 
bed. How should you like that, dear?” she asked turning t 
Rafe, whose eyes were very big and bright. 

* | should like it!” he said earnestly. 

“Very well,” said Jean laughing, “when we go hom 
to-night, we will play you are children of seventy years ago!’ 

It was the luckiest idea. We played it every night that 
week, and the children enjoyed it so much, without eve; 
dreaming how they helped along our economies. We got ou 
two old blue and white bowls from Bertie’s bric-a-brac, an 
two green Japanese ones from Jean’s sideboard, and ate ow 
bread and milk zsthetically, in any corner we chose. Som 
nights it was mush and milk, and one rainy night it was “pop 
robin” for a change. Pop-robin is made by setting a quart 
of milk to boil, and then throwing small handfuls of How 
into it, in such a way that it will not be even like minute pud 
ding, but part lumpy and part thin. It must be slightly salte« 
and well cooked. The lumpy part is the “pop” or th 
“robin,” [I don’t know which. 

The second day we had a share of the pot roast seasone: 
high, cut up small, heated in its gravy, and distributed o 
slices of ‘toast. Also potato salad, and an apple pie. The 
third day we minced the rest of the beef with some pork, an 
bread crumbs, and made “ poverty cakes” after Rose Terr 
Cooke’s recipe, and thanked her in our hearts. With thes: 
we had mashed potato, apple sauce and a plain rice pudding 

Thursday morning after a breakfast of apple fritters, Jear 
took her eleven cents and went down town. At the postoffice 
she found a postal card from Bertie, giving his address, saying 
he was quite well, would write the next day and would com 
home Saturday night. He wanted her to write. She gave 
cent for a postal, scribbled on it that we were all well, and h 
must be sure to come Saturday night, without fail. Then sh 
went on to the market and bought a lamb’s liver, with heart 
for ten cents. 

I had been wanting to try Molly’s dish of baked liver, an 
fortunately the number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING had just 
come in containing the directions for baking the heart. An¢ 
I must say here that the addition of those two dishes to a 
housekeeper’s list is worth more than the price of a year’s 
subscription to the magazine. I think they are both delli- 
cious. We had the liver that day. I followed the directions 
exactly, but laid two thin slices of suet underneath the liver 
in the pan to make a richer gravy. We had also potatoes, 
baked apples and a delicate junket (or rennet custard, if that 
can be called a custard from which both eggs and sugar are 
omitted.) Friday we had the heart stuffed and baked, but I 
don’t believe our oven heats up like Molly’s, for it took more 
than twenty minutes to bake. With it, we had potatoes, 
macaroni with grated cheese, and for dessert a plate of steam- 
ing apple dumplings. That was a sumptuous dinner, but on 
Saturday, starvation stared us in the face, there was so little 
to do with. We had not a scrap of meat, not even pork, in 
the house, and almost everything was used up. We were 
hungry but took it as a good joke, and laughed at our scrape. 
I saw the only thing to be done, and at noon went to work to 

do it. Potato after potato I washed, pared, sliced wafer-thin 
and dried, then dropped into boiling fat, and by dinner time 
I had ready a great platter heaped with crisp golden ** Sara- 


ingly, “How did your mother ever manage to spin and | toga chips,” and by its side a big pitcher of fragrant choco- 
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day Just as I was taking off my apron, there came a timid Original in Goop HouseKEEpine. oe 
at the back door, and there stood my little music SOME FLOWERS FOR OUR WINDOWS. 49 
Miss S ir, Carrie Staples, who had brought me six fresh eggs, “A LirrLe SUMMER ALL Suut IN.” 
Was her pet white hen. She had been saving them one by MONG the large family that read 
olks they reached six. I kissed her once for each egg, Goop HousEKEEPING no doubt 
10W |to the stove again, and added an omelet to our bill there are many who keep house 
awe e, plants. The window garden to 
»OW t afternoon Jean got a letter from Bertie in answer to them is a source of great pleas- 
ot stal. He wrote: “Hurra, darling! I've sold my ure. When the garden outside 
gl and I’m coming home to-night in the nine o'clock is shrouded in snow they turn 
Charlie Lyle is coming with me. Have a little supper with renewed pleasure to the 
| am afraid the five dollar bill I left in the Kiota vase plants within. They have been 
om scanty provision for the week, but I know what a good planning for them, getting them 
oO: er you are, andif the stores are open when I get home, ready in the pleasant summer 
tha ip out and do a little marketing.” weather and now they are repay- ; 
“Vel ere, there!”” cried Jean, “Just once in my life |] ing them by doing their best to a 
ou some money in that Kiota vase, and Bertie thinks grow and bloom. There are others who would like the 
an bank! I never should have looked there! Five plants but do not know just how to manage them. 
oul +. he couldn't spare it! But, oh, Bell, just think, he is | have heard people say, “I have no ‘luck’ with plants. 
me ited at last, his picture is sold!” Chey won't bloom for me. Mrs, A—— can make them grow, 


we were in a commotion after that. We flew around but I can’t.” Just as if “luck” had anything to do with it. 


de the rooms as artistic as possible, dressed the chil- Ihe fact is Mrs. A — knows a little more about growing 
p like little medieval darlings, had a good supper our- plants and so has better success—not “ luck.” 2 
nu ind then prepared scalloped oysters and coffee for the Now there are some flowers you can have, even if you are ? 
tes rs. A few minutes after nine they came in, Bertie ignorant concerning the care of plants. I mean the same ‘|? 
the liant and joyous, and behind him the gentleman of “hardy bulbs” that I wrote of some time ago in Goon =| 
e had often heard, but had never seen before, Charlie Hovsekrertnc. They are the “flowers that bloom in the 
ne Yes, that was the first time I ever met Charlie Lyle. spring ” naturally but can be coaxed to begin the winter be- 
0 would come,” said Bertie, introducing him, “ He fell fore if deceived a little as to the weather. You know if they 
rh with my Priscilla at first sight, and vowed that he are planted in October the weather is cool and keeps grow- 
mn nd the original. What do you think of that, Bell?” ing cooler. This is the time they form their roots, so that the 
if ourse I blushed, and felt terribly awkward, till | man- first warm day that comes in spring they are all ready to shoot 
es » slip out to give the last touches to the supper table. up and bloom, All these hardy bulbs can be grown in the 
ns that was the first time I ever met Charlie Lyle! and house very easily if we just bear in mind to treat them as . 


tt so Very many weeks ago either. I was going to tell Nature treats them. There are tulips, hyacinths, narcissus, 


the big dinner we had the next day, but my thoughts jonquils. crocus and others. 


es gone wandering now. Go on, dear Goop HovsrkEeEp- lake the hyacinth for example. You can grow it in earth, Be 
m mtinue to give household hints and tempting recipes. sand, moss, or water. The earth gives the best satisfaction ee 
e ot only the married women who prize you, but the girls as a general thing. Another thing. They can be grown in ; 
h almost anything, from a tin can such as fruit comes in, to the i 
she Mary L. B. Branch. costliest jardinitre. A vase. bowl, dish of any sort; cracked ; 
” glass dish, wire work, rustic work, or whatever you have on 
alec hand. The hyacinth is not particular but will do its “level 
lana, Hyacinth is no articuiar ao its eve 
T 
MOTHERHOOD. best” in anything. 
Whatever you decide on there is a certain way to do it in 
n A priceless bit of mortal clay; 
rae eee py order to Insure success. Supposing you use earth. It should 
4 The angels well may kinship share be rich and porous so wate! will readily pass off. You can 
ving ec oe grow one bulb in a four-inch pot, or three in a six-inch. Put 
a] My soul with gratitude is filled; 
5 : + ee betta? in some broken pieces of pot in the bottom of the pot used, 
My heart with mother love is thrilled; 
= My eyes brim o’er with newborn joy, then the soil nearly full ; press down the bulb so as to be half 
fon While gazing on my cherub boy. or more covered; water, and cover the top with a small ] 
O, precious one! through tears I see flower pot to keep out the light. When all are done carry Ea 
- A mighty task awaiting me; into the cellar or the coolest place you have. Let them ? : 
ire My happy sky grows overcast remain at least six weeks, watering if dry. 5! 
tl Life’s duties loom so grand, so vast. At the end of that time they should have formed roots and 
re Yo shield from wrong, to right incline are ready to bring to the light. They can be left longer with- ra 
eS This little life now linked to mine. out harm. When brought up put them in the window. The vi 
m- Divine the gift. Oh, may the mould cooler they are kept the better they will grow and the longer 4 
on A heart of truth and honor hold. they will last in bloom. While the flower spike is developing, 
tle Help me, kind Heaven, to know the way if it does not grow tall fast enough, just slip a cone of paper & 
- From out the tangles of each day, over the spike and it will reach up into the light. As soon as ‘ 
pele, the buds begin to swell give all the water they will take and 
ye And all the glory shall be Thine. 
set back from the hot sun. 
: rhis simple treatment will result in well-grown spikes of 4 
t is proposed in Paris to tax pianos. The sufferings of the hyacinths. The other bulbs mentioned will grow well with , 
Porisians are in need of the German remedy, and all persons play- the same treatment. 
a- the piano, except governesses and persons who derive their As to the selection of varieties, there are many of different 
sal in-ome from the study of music, are thought worthy ofa fine. shades of pinks, crimsons, whites, blues, purple, and yellow, 
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I should buy the best named varieties for the window as they 
give the most satisfactory results, having finer and larger 
spikes. ‘The single varieties have the finest shaped spikes, 
while the double have the largest flowers. 

Of the single varieties the following, among many others, | 


have grown with pleasure and success: 
Single white—Mont Blanc (one of the finest), Voltaire, 
- Virgo, Hannah Moore, Grand Vainqueur, Alba Maxima, 
Mammoth. 

Single red and pink—Amy, Madame Hodson, Acteur, Mars, 
Norma, Macaulay. 

Single blue—Charles Dickens, Argus, Uncle Tom, Prince 
Albert. 

Single yellow—Heroine, Ida, King of Holland. 

Double red—Betsey, Alida Catherina, Maria Louisa, Lord 
Wellington. 

Double white—.Anna*Maria, Miss Kitty, Prince of Water- 
loo, Grand Monarque de France. 

Double blue—Bride of Lammermoor, Garrick, Grand 
Sultan, Othello. 

If you grow them in moss, choose the sphagnum or swamp 
moss. Pick out dead leaves and place loosely in a dish, and 
press down the bulbs covering with green moss if you can get 
it. Proceed the same if you use sand, keeping the sand moist. 

A large sponge, such as is used in stables, can have holes 
cut in it, the bulbs pressed down in the holes, a little rape 
seed scattered over it, the sponge being placed in some suit- 
able dish and kept moist. The seed will sprout and cove 
the sponge with a veil of green. 


Tulips can be grown in the same manner as the hyacinths. 


The early Duc Van Thol tulips grow about four inches high 
and have the cutest little flowers. Being so dwarf and small 


they can be planted singly in a small pot, but are prettier when 
massed say six to twelve in a pot. They can be mixed with 
tall growing kinds, or form a front row in a window garden. 
There are several colors—white, scarlet, rose, yellow, and 
mixed colors. The single and double tulips both force well. 
The only trouble is there are so many varieties one hardly 
knows where to leave off. Half a dozen sing] 


e yellow Jon- 
quils in a six-inch pot will give you a bunch of pure yellow 
blossoms, and perfume your room. The Polyanthus Narcis- 
sus will do the same: and the garden Narcissus or Daffodils 
are beautiful for the window. And the crocus and snowdrops. 

Now don’t you see if you have some of these bulbs and 
bring part of them from the cellar at once you can have a 
continuous display of flowers and fragrance ? 

I nearly forgot to mention the Freesias, and | want you to 
try them this winter and see what a lovely plant you will 
have. Freesia a/ba odorata is comparatively a new bulb. It 
was largely cultivated last winter by florists, and to some ex- 
tent in the house. I[t is very easily grown, asking only a 
moderately rich soil and good drainage and a sunny place in 
the window. ‘The bulbs are small and the foliage scant; six 
bulbs can be planted in a five-inch pot. Keep in acool place 
until they start, then they can be brought forward to a sunny 
window. ‘The ilowers are white, sweet scented and last for 
some weeks, resembling a single tuberose in shape. 

If you live in a cold climate where the thermometer sud- 
denly slides below zero and stays there, you can grow these 
bulbs where you could not a plant. When living on the 
frontier one winter years ago, where | could not keep a plant 
from freezing, | managed to have some flowers in this way : 

[ wrote James Vick, of Rochester, N. Y., to send me some 
of his best named hyacinths and jonquils. In due time they 
came. The earth outside was frozen. I got a stronger hand 
than mine to break some, and I thawed it in the steve oven. 
Not a flower-pot in the village. I took some empty tin cans 
that had held peaches, covered them with fancy paper, filled 
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with earth and the precious bulbs and put them down ce 
Fortunately we had a frost proof cellar. After the roots 
grown | brought them up and set them on a little table i; 
window where they could see the sun when it had m: 
the frost from the glass. They grew apace. Every 
they were “tucked in their litthke bed’ down cellar, 
every morning brought up again. 

Trouble? Nota bit of it! It was a pleasure. When 
bloomed I called all my neighbors and friends to see t 
and even had the sewing society before my turn, so 
display my beautiful tlowers. 

If flowers are ever proud, they ought to have been, for 
were much admired. They were beauties. Every bulb 
its “level best” and sent up a large, fine spike of w 
perfumed beauty. 

There Charles Dickens and Mrs. Beecher Stowe sat 
by side. Voltaire and Miss Kitty. Grand Monarqu 
France looked at Betsey, and Anna Maria at Prince of + 
Weimar, while Uncle Tom seemed at home beside the |] 
of Lammermoor, and Mont Blanc looked icily down on 
Madame Hodson. 

I must not forget the dish of yellow Jonquils. | Say 


for it was an old pint tin basin papered over, but when it 


glorified and fragrant with the odor of Jonquils, who mi: 


the dish ? 


—Mrs. M. J. Plums 


n HouseKEEPING 


A VISION. 
The wintry hills before me rise ; 
The sun is hid by leaden skies 
And fast the snow-drifts tly 
Before the wind so piercing col 
That cometh like a warrior bold, 
His foemen to defy. 


The summer flowers, fair and bright, 
Are buried deeply out of sight 
Under a snowy pall. 
Oh! dear heart-hopes that blossomed late, 
I fear that soon the same sad fate 
Must thee befall! 


Iut at my call a vision fair, 

Of those same hills in sunlit air, 
With ever changing hues, 

Will come to cheer the arctic day, 

And drive afar the dark array 


Of thoughts I fain would lose. 


Soft cloud-shadows, rich and deep, 
Swift across the hillsides swe ep, 
And o’er the meadows wide. 
I feel the breeze that stirred the flowers 
That bloomed in the long, golden hours 
Thy presence glorified. 


Weary miles of land and sea, 
Between thy presence, dear, and me, 
Roll their length along; 
But with the vision’s flowers and hills 
Comes disbelief in all life’s il] 
I break forth into song 


What has been ours is ours forever, 
And can be taken from us never 
While memory shall last! 
What though the wintry storms may rage! 
What though life’s battles we must wage! 
We have the happy past! 
Remain with me, oh! vision clear, 
And help me feel the presence near 
Of one so far away! 
When summer winds shall blow once more, 
Thy bark will sail from that far shore. 
Oh! hasten joyous day! 


—Trene Hunt. 
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n GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


VERY NICE RECIPES. 


KEN FROM OLD SPANISH AND AMERICAN Cook Books. 


HE following recipes, taken from old 
Spanish and American cook books, 


have been tried many times by sev- 


eral generations, and can be recom- 
mended to the present and to future 
generations : 
Fruit Jelly. 
fhree-fourths of a box gelatine dis- 

solved in one-half pint cold water. then 
add one pint boiling water, juice of two 
lemons, two cups sugar, one cup wine. 
Strain, and when beginning to harden, 
stir in the following fruits cut up in 
two oranges, two bananas, six figs, nine dates, ten English 
s. Pour into a border mould. Serve ice cold with whipped 
hat has been sweetened and flavored, piled high in the center. 
1 Pie. 

up sugar, one-half cup butter, one-half cup milk, one-half 
nful soda, one teaspoonful cream tartar put dry into two 
g¢ cups flour, one whole egg, yolks of three. This makes 
es. Bake in jelly cake tins an inch deep. Cream: Boil 
rds of a pint of milk, just reserving enough to wet up 
'y one-half cup flour: stir this in when the milk boils. To 

sugar add the grated rind and piece of one lemon, pow 
nto the boiling milk and stir fast: have beaten the whites of 
e eggs, pour them into the milk while it boils slowly ; cook 
ninutes longer. Let the cakes cool and then split and fill 

‘hot cream. Dust the tops with powdered sugar. 
ets Souffles. 

n a saucepan two gills water, a very little salt, heaping table- 

il sugar and same quantity butter, small piece grated lemon 
vhen nearly boiling remove from the fire and add enough 
make a light paste. Stir quickly with a wooden spoon un- 
oth. Let it cool, add one teaspoonful vanilla and break an 
o it and stir quickly, then another egg, and if necessary add 
e more, to make it of the right consistency to drop slowly 
spoon. Then add the white of one egg beaten to a stiff froth. 
de for two hours—drop a small spoonful at a time into 
lard. They should puff up light and large, and when golden 
remove from the fat. Rollin powdered sugar and serve hot. 

et Glace. 

from a can of pineapple sweeten to taste, color pink with 
rry juice or cochineal, add one teaspoonful of gelatine dis- 
in a little of the pineapple juice, and a teaspoonful of boil- 

iter; add the beaten white of an egg. Freeze this first and 
melon mould with it an inch thick and pack in ice. For the 
whip one pint rich cream that has been sweetened and 
d with vanilla or wine: add the beaten whites of two eggs, 
, and then fill the mould, pack in ice and salt for two hours. 

n Biscuit Cream. 

e lemons, one heaping cup sugar, one cup hot water, six 
pare the lemons very ¢Ain. Pour into the peel the hot water: 
it is cold, strain and add the sugar, and heat until dissolved. 
well the eggs, whites and yolks separately, and add to the 
ingredients, also the strained juice of the lemons, beating all 
me. Pour into a pitcher or double boiler and set over boiling 
and cook until thicker than boiled custard. Remove from 

re and beat one minute, pour into small paper cases and put 
freezer, and half freeze. 

Potato Salad, 

land mash six Irish potatoes, season with one teaspoonful 
yne-half teaspoonful pepper, tablespoonful butter, nine table- 

nfuls milk. Hard boil six eggs, chop the whites fine, mash 


olks and season with one teaspoonful mustard (French), four 


oonfuls vinegar, one-half tablespoonful butter or oil. Mix 


whites and yolks together, then put the potatoes and eggs in 


s, the last being potatoes, spread butter thickly over the top 


brown in a hot oven. 


aroni and Beef (Italian.) 


lake one-fourth cup of onions and chop fine, put in a large drip- 


ping pan with one cup butter, cook on top of the stove until golden 
brown. Dredgea ¢hick slice of round of beef with flour, salt and 
pepper; place on top of the onions. Half fill the pan with water 
put in a moderate oven for 2% hours basting the meat frequently. 
Serve the meat on a platter: boil macaroni twenty minutes in boil- 
ing salted water; when done, place layers of macaroni, gravy and 
grated cheese, having the last layer cheese. Serve at once. 
Bouillir Baiser. 

For eight or ten persons, take six pounds different kinds fish— 
sole, haddock, bass, mackerel, etc., twenty or thirty little necked 
clams, six onions cut in quarters, two tomatoes strained through a 
sieve, two leaves dried laurel, two slices lemon, little dried orange 
peel, four cloves, salt and pepper to taste, little saffron, pinch 
chopped parsley, one pint white wine, put all in a large saucepan. 
After having washed, scraped and cut in pieces the fish, the onions, 
laurel, lemon and orange peel and cloves are to be tied up ina 
little muslin bag: add half pint salad oil, and water enough to cover 
the whole. Let it boil hard forty minutes, cut slices of bread for 
each person, toast, and place on a platter: pour on the fish and 
sauce and serve at once. 

Moniatillo. 

Make a thick syrup of one pound sugar and one pint water 
boiled. Boil one and a half pounds large firm sweet potatoes, mash 
very smooth, mix thoroughly with the syrup, then cook both to- 
gether until they will leave the sides of the saucepan, stirring @// 
the time, take from the fire and drop in spoontuls on plates; when 
cold, sprinkle pulverized sugar on them. 

Liemas Encarameladas. 

Take yolks of twelve eggs, sweeten to taste with a syrup made 
like that in the previous recipe, put on the fire in a nice saucepan, 
cook until hard enough to roll, flour your hands and roll into balls. 
Drop into a ¢Aéck syrup boiled until it is almost like caramel; only 
drop one at a time and remove at once from the syrup and put on 
greased plates. These two are Cuban recipes. 

Tremont House Orange Cake. 

Mix to a cream one pound butter and one pound powdered 
sugar, add ten well beaten eggs, one pound flour and one pint white 
wine. Bake in prepared pans in thin sheets, remove the brown 
crusts with a shavp knife, and cut each sheet in two equal parts, 
spread with a layer of orange cream and place a layer of sliced 
oranges on the cream, then the other half on top, and frost with 
orange frosting. Orange Cream: Two ounces sugar, four eggs, one- 
half pint white wine, one-half pint water, tablespoonful cornstarch ; 
stir over a slow fire until it thickens. Orange Frosting: Juice of 
two lemons and two oranges, mix until stiff enough to spread 
with powdered sugar. <A delicious cake. 

Ice Cream—New Orleans Recipe. 

Take six cream cheeses and the cream that comes with them, 
two cans condensed milk. four cups powdered sugar, fifteen eggs, 
whites and yolks beaten separately, add one quart cold water, beat 
all together. Flavor with vanilla and add the whites last. Freeze. 
Pickles with Oil. 

Two anda half dozen sweet red peppers, one-half peck string 
beans, one hundred martinoes, one-quarter peck small onions, one 
stick horseradish cut into small bits, two large cabbages, one-half 
pint pepper pods, one pound mustard seed, one-quarter pound all- 
spice, three hundred cucumbers. Put the pickles in brine for nine 
days, put in a bell metal kettle with cabbage leaves, wipe dry and 
cool, stuff the peppers with the cabbage, cut very fine and mixed 
with one-eighth pound mustard seed and one-half pound allspice, 
one-half cup salt, ten little onions sliced, one and a half pints olive 
oil and ground black pepper. Arrange the cucumbers, martinoes, 
beans, pepper pods, onions and stuffed peppers tastefully in a quart 
glass jar; allow one stuffed pepper to every twenty cucumbers. 
Take one and a half pounds brown sugar and three gallons vinegar, 
let come to a boil and fill the jars, add more the next day; look at 
them in five weeks and add more vinegar and sugar. 

Vinegar Peaches. 

Remove the down from the peaches by dropping a few at a time 
in cold water. To every four pounds of fruit take two pounds 
sugar and half pint vinegar, make a syrup of the sugar and water, 
drop in the peaches and let boil twenty minutes until they look 
clear. Drain them from the syrup, add the vinegar and boil a few 
minutes longer. Remove from the fire and seal while hot. 


—Mrs. C. S. Fox. 
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Onginal in HOUSEKEEPING. 
GERMAN COOKERY—A CHAPTER ON SOUP. 
Wiinsche Gesegnete Mahlzeit. 
O GERMAN in the old country who 
aspires to any degree of refinement 


ever sits down to his meal without 
expressing the above wish. If he is 
hungry, he may cut it down to ge- 
segnete Mah/zeit, and if he is in a 
great hurry to get at his food he will 
merely ejaculate the one word, 
Mahiseit; then he has at least ob- 
served the proprieties. The readers 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING who do not 
understand German will no doubt 
wonder what the above words mean. Translated they read, 
* 1 hope (or wish) that your meal may be blessed;” and it 
does seem as if the wish had some beneficent influence upon 
most Germans when we mark their ruddy countenances and 
rotund figures. Perhaps it is because every good German 
begins his dinner with a plate of soup. France is said to be 
the home of soup, but | doubt whether even the Gaul can 
show a greater variety of soups than the Teuton. Beef soup, 
fish soup, vegetable and fruit soups, beer and wine soups, in 
fact everything eatable in the animal or vegetable kingdom 
is converted into soup by the German. The peasants in some 
parts of Germany some times make two and three meals a 
day of soup. 

Before coffee was introduced in the old country the break- 
fast consisted of a large bowl of soup made of buckwheat 
(Buchweisengriitse) or oatmeal (Ffafergriitse.) Vhe dish was set 
in the center of the table; the master took his place at the 
head, standing, while the men and maids ranged themselves 
in order around the board, beginning with the Grossknecht 
and Grossmagd, (head man servant and maid servant), down 
to the Sta//junge (stable boy). Each one at the table was 
equipped with a long-handled spoon, and the master would 
begin the meal by dipping his spoon into the soup and con- 
veying a portion of it to his mouth; the rest followed suit in 
order of rank, and no one dared eat out of turn, but they 
were expected to keep a sort of rhythmic time with their 
spoons, just as they did with their flails when threshing grain. 
As‘eac’) one satisfied his hunger, he dropped out of line and 
went back to work. Thus, any one could eat as /tt/e as he 
pleased, but not move than his companions, and no one could 
be defrauded out of his just portion. 

Just think of the time and trouble saved in washing dishes ! 
When one is confronted by the piles of dishes that are waiting 
to be washed after each meal, one is almost tempted to wish 
one’s self back to this Arcadian simplicity. But let us return 
toour soup. Of all soups, beef soup is probably the one most 
generally favored; and here is a simple method of making it: 
Beef Soup. 

For a family of five or six persons, take a piece of beef weighing 
from three to four pounds, with a slice of liver, which imparts a 
certain richness to the soup, and plenty of bones. Should marrow 
bones be used, extract all the marrow from them, as that will make 
the soup too greasy. Ifitis desired to eat the meat after the soup, 
set it on in twice as much fot water as you wish to have soup. 
The reason for using hot water is that the action of the heat causes 
the pores of the meat to close, leaving it juicier than when cold 
water is used. Just before the soup gets ready to boil, a thick 
scum will form on the top of it; remove this carefully with a skim- 
mer. After it has begun to boil, put in an onion, half a large car- 
rot, a few stalks of celery, some parsley, one tomato, and a small 
tablespoonful of salt. Sometimes a bay leaf, and some cloves and 
peppercorns are added: but one should consult one’s taste before 
using these spices. I prefer the soup without them. Time to 
boil, three hours. 
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The following recipes are for some of the different vai 
of dumplings which are eaten in the beef soup: 
Sponge Dumplings (Schwamm Klosse.) 

Take one egg, one tablespoonful of flour, a lump of butt: 
size of an egg, and a pinch of salt; beat this until light and er 
Then dip a teaspoon into the hot soup which you have 
viously strained through a fine sieve into another pot, take uy 
a teaspoonful of the mixture and drop it into the boiling 
Cook from twenty minutes to half an hour. If properly 
these dumplings will be as porous and light as a sponge, 
verifying their name. 

Marrow Dumplings. 

The marrow that has been extracted from the bones can b 
ized in making dumplings for the soup. Heat the marrow | 
back of the range, and when it has dissolved, strain it into a 
when quite cool add two eggs well beaten, a pinch of salt 
slight Havor of nutmeg; roll out three or four soda crackers 
they are as fine as meal, and add as much of these to the m 
as will make the mixture thick enough to handle, and form 
balls of it. Boil twenty minutes. 

Meat Balls. 

Meat balls are made of halfa pound of beef, a quarter of a 1 
of pork, both lean, and a small piece of suet; chop very fine 
soak half a roll or a slice of bread in water, and press it q Lit 
add this with the yolks of two eggs, part of an onion grated 
little salt to the meat; last stir in the beaten whites of the 
form into balls and boil in bouillon half an hour. When tl 
done take them out, place them in the tureen and again stra 
soup over them. 

Mutton Soup. 

Mutton soup is an excellent soup for children, especial 
those whose bowels are out of order. It should be boiled a 
as beef soup and with the same vegetables; but before sti 
be careful to remove every particle of grease, as that will 
strong disagreeable taste to the soup. ‘Take half a cupful 
ley, choose neither the coarsest nor the finest, but the qual 
tween the two: put the barley in a bowl, pour hot water on 
with a teaspoon and pour the water off with the particles th: 
to the top; repeat if necessary. Then put the barley into a 
vessel, strain some of the soup over it, cut up two potatoes, 
agreeable to taste, cut up a leek into half inch pieces, and bi 
barley an hour. The meat should be eaten with a mustard or 
sauce. 

Lentil Soup. 

Lentil soup is very satisfying and cheap. A pound of | 
costing about twelve or fifteen cents will make enough so 
five or six persons. To make this soup pick over the lentils 
fully, rub them well between the hands in a pan of water, let 
settle and then pour off the water. Set them on to boil wit! 
water, throw in an onion, a carrot either cut in small piec 
grated,—where children have a distaste for carrots the latter mi 
preferable,—and add a few sprigs of parsley and celery, but di 
salt the lentils until they are soft. There are three things | 
observed in cooking lentils. Always set them on in cold x 
never in hot. Never boil them in an earthen vessel, and 1 
salt them until they are done, otherwise they will take very n 
longer to cook. Make a sort of meat pudding of two poun 
beef, a pound of pork and an onion, all chopped as fine as poss 
add two eggs, a slice of bread soaked in water and pressed 
and a little pepper and salt; form one large dumpling, and 
the lentils have boiled two hours and a half, lay this on top 
boil three quarters of an hour longer. This meat pudding ca 
sliced and served up cold for lunch or tea, with the additic 
some piquant sauce, for which the recipes will be given in an 
paper. Any meat gravy that is left over can be poured into 
soup, and then it will not be necessary to cook meat in it. 
take a quarter of a pound of suet, cut in small pieces, and try 
then take out the scraps, and pour the fat into the soup and a 
teaspoonful of meat extract. 

Potato Soup. 

Here are two different ways of making potato soup: One wa 
to crack all the bones that are left over from roasts, etc., boil t! 
for several hours, and then strain into another vessel. Peel 
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otatoes, cut them in quarters and boil them in the broth made of 
ie bones; add a leek cut into half inch pieces, and some celery 
d parsley: melt some beef drippings in a saucepan, put in two 
blespoonfuls of flour, stir until free from lumps, pour into the 
sup and allow it to boil up again. 
Another way to make the soup is to peel, wash and boil the po- 
toes with an onion in very little water until soft: then pass them 
rough a colander, put in a large lump of butter, some parsley 
ypped fine, and pepper and salt to suit the taste: add enough 
k to the potatoes to make the soup not too thick, and if you 
ve it half a teaspoonful of meat extract. Boil up once and serve 
th croutons. 
—Emilia Custer. 
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A WINTER MORNING. 


We waked to see each window pane 
Thick covered with a crusty frost, 
By curious elfin etchings crost 
Tall minaret and slender fane ; 
Fantastic villages and trees; 

A headless bird, and swarm of bees; 
A tiger crouching on a rock ; 

A bearded shepherd with his flock ; 
And, quaintly showing here and there, 
Like gardens hanging in the air, 

Rare tropic ferns and star-like flowers 
Twined into arbor, arch, and bowers 
*Mong jagged mounts and chasms deep; 
And, blent like visions of the sleep, 

A spotted mist or shaded rain 
O’er-spread each unetched window pane. 
Rising, we found a world made white 

By fairy fingers in the night. 

There, from the fields of trackless snow, 
The cornstalk stubs showed many a row, 
Stiff standing in their coats of brown 
Like soldiers marching to a town, 

In pigmy legions still and slow; 

A spotless shield of rarest woof 

Was thrown upon each slanting roof ; 
The wood pile, careless heaped, had grown 
To mountain summit peaked and lone; 
The grindstone, in an ermine hood 
Tipped awry, like a fat dame stood; 
And all the trees their branches bare 
Uplifted in the cold crisp air, 

Dropping, like bloom of winter, slow 
And still their feath’ry swaths of snow. 
From limb to limb the chickadee 

Flitted, with gently fluted note, 

Swelling anon his ruttled throat 

Merry ever, and careless, he 

Tho’ seeds be hid neath fleecy spread. 
How, bright with shame, the laggard sun 
Waking with amber dyes and red 
Flushed the pale azure overhead, 

Till all the wide expanse of white 
Caught a glow of the rosy light 

And chickadee flutes of darkness done 
And the glory of day begun. 


— Mary Clark Huntington. 


Collected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WISE WORDS ABOUT WOMEN. 

If you wish to marry suitably, marry your equal.—Ovid. 

Matrimony,—a world-without-end bargain.—Shakespeare. 

The wife safest and seemliest, by her husband stays.—J/s/ton. 

We pardon infidelities, but we do not forget them.—J/me. de 
Lafayette. 

Wife and child,—those precious motives. those strong knots of 
love !—Shakespeare. 

Respect your wife. Heap earth around that flower, but never 
drop any in the chalice.—A /fred de Musset. 

A woman set on anything will walk right through the moral 
crockery without wincing.—Charles Dudley Warner. 
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THE CHILDREN'S CLOTHES. 
“They won't stay down! They hunch up just as soon as 
I pull my stockings on!” used io be the impatient complaint 
every morning, when our boy first attempted dressing his feet 
alone, with long drawers reaching to the ankle. 

“Wrap the anklet of the drawers leg snug round your 
ankle, so: now bring up the stocking, quick, so fashion : ” or, 
“Curl your heel and toes into the drawers’ anklet: now up 
with the stocking before the drawers leg can slip, so fashion, 
don’t you see?” Frankie's father would say encouragingly, 
while watching his boy's struggles to keep his drawers legs 
down while his stockings went up. But Frankie didn’t see. 
wasn't the fashion at all that those refrac- 
tory anklets persisted in following, so, after being called 


and * so fashion ”’ 


again and again from my breakfast getting, to help the little 
fellow dress, | became so interested in the matter that I in- 
vented this way of keeping drawers from hitching above 
ankle, though since I have found other mothers who. long 
before my day, adopted the same method. 

At opposite edges of each anklet I sewed a six-inch strip of 
white web elastic, making a loop which slips under the sole 
of the foot and holds the garment in place. 

| used tape for loops at first, but Frankie complained they 
would not give, and bound his feet, so I resorted to elastic 
straps, and, though they are washed as often as the drawers, 
they have not yet so lost elasticity that there is any complaint. 

The mornings are so fully occupied it is a great help if the 
little people will dress themselves, and they can do it if their 
under garments are so fitted as to button in front. 

Last winter I turned a new leaf in this matter. I cut and 
remodeled all their shirts, “nighties,” and underwaists so 
that they have front closings, and even the little four-year- 
old, under this new arrangement, could nearly dress and un- 
dress herself, requiring help only about the buttons of her 
dress and tire. ‘This winter she is ambitious to close even 
those, and often comes running out into the kitchen when | 
am getting breakfast, to twirl herself before me, radiant and 
fresh as a dewy, newly blossomed sweet pea, in her pink and 
white apron, proudly saying: “See, mamma, {| did dress my- 
self all alone!’ 

As soon as our little folks are up these stinging winter 
mornings, they flock on to the warm hearth rug before the 
sitting-room’s open fire, and it occupies them and spares me 
interruptions, since they have found they can dress them- 
selves from stockings to collar, with a little help now and 
then from each other. 

The children’s arms need looking over several times a day 
to make sure that little sleeves and wristlets of under garments 
are smoothly down in place, for often, in dressing or in their 
evolutions and ablutions through the day, wristlet and sleeves 
are pushed up, making an uncomfortable, binding wad about 
the elbow, sometimes cruelly chafing and chokng the little 
arm, which causes the child to be irritable and troublesome. 

The children’s every-day winter dresses break and fray 
with wear su quickly about the lower front of the skirt, we 
have trimmed all such skirts with a plaited or ruffled flounce, 
which has needed replacing across front gores once, some- 
times twice, before the dress was outworn. 

Instead of a single ruffle with hemmed edges and of such 
depth that a tape is necessary underneath to hold the plaits 
in place, we like better to trim such every-day little flannel 
dresses with two plaited, narrow frills of stout flannel like 
dress; so narrow no tapes are required, and with pinked or 
notched edges. Such ruffles do not break in their plaits so 
quickly as those of greater depth, and when the pinked edges 
are worn ragged, pare ruffle even and again pink. 

—Clarissa Potter. 
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Original in Gooo HousEKEEPING 
MENTAL HASH. 
FoR MENTAL CONSIDERATION AND MENTAL DIGESTION. 

ATO once said: “I cannot live 
with a man whose palate has 
quicker sensations than his 
heart” Well, | know a good 
many women who have such even 
for husbands if their own words 
are true. | have heard them 
say: “When [ want a special 
favor from Mr. Blank I always 
get him up a good dinner before 
preferring my request.” A good 
dinner dves exert a benign influ 
ence over many of the best of 
men, but I always feel rather 
sorry for the wives who have to 


appeal to a man’s stomach be- 
fore his heart can be reached. I feel sorry too for the hus- 
bands whose wives give them their sweetest words and smiles 
in exchange for bonnets or gloves or dresses or anything 
else calculated to gratify feminine vanity. Sincere affection 
does not depend upon good dinners 


x fashionable apparel 
for its existence. Heaven help the household having no 
better foundation than this for its family affection. 

Now about this matter of dress. | hate a dandy or a fop. 
but if ever there was a man who liked well laundried linen. 
neat ties, gloves and good clothes generally, that man is Mr. 
Zenas Dane, and nothing affords one greater satisfaction 
than to see Mrs. Dane arrayed in a handsome black silk 
with bonnet, gloves, ribbons and wraps of corresponding 
beauty and elegance. A man who don’t like to see his wife 
well dressed has no business to marry, and the man who is 
miserable unless he and his wife can keep up with the fashions 
has less business to marry. 

Mrs. Dane’s best black silk has been turned twice now and 
its day of beauty and elegance is past. I haven’t had a new over- 
coat for five winters and on two occasions I have had to sub- 
stitute ready made, “store clothes” for the neat tailor made 
suits I like so well. This sad condition of the family ward- 
robe results froma fixed resolve we have made to always 
dress within means and not to wear clothes for which we can- 
not pay. Here, too, we started out in our journey of life 
together fully resolved to have a house of our own as soon as 
we could. We have had babies and doctors’ bills and all that, 
but we haven't gone in debt and we've worn our old * duds ”’ 
very cheerfully and bravely, and we are a very happy pair of 
young people. ‘This insane desire to out do all their friends 
in the matter of dress has been the ruination of many a young 
couple. <A'n inordinate love of dress makes sad havoc with a 
poor man’s purse—and his happiness too. 

I have had to lay down my pen and hold the baby while 
Mrs. Dane got the youngster’s bottle ready for him. ‘These 
bottle babies are considerable of a nuisance sometimes, but 
any baby, if it be sound mentally and physically, is a God 
given blessing to its parents. They should accept it asa 
Heaven sent gift and trust and do a noble work for the Lord 
and for mankind in general by rearing the child to a good 
and useful and Christian manhood or womanhood. [am not 
above helping my wife take care of our babies. I do all the 
getting up at night myself. Most men ought to take this 
pleasing little duty upon themselves, they are better able to 
do it than nine out of ten wives. 

I know a man who boasts that he never got up a night in 
his life for one of his six children. His wife, a pale, worn-out 
little slip of a creature looks as though she hadn't had a 
whole night’s rest since the first child was born, I doubt if 


‘ 
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she has. ‘This man says he goes off and sleeps in a room by 
himself when the “ young ones” are troublesome. Wome 
with similar husbands have my sympathy. 

It would, | think, add in no small degree to the “ highe: 
life“ of every household if the doors were securely barre 
against all forms of gossip and gossipers. The neighbor 
hood gossip is a dangerous person, underneath her sweetes 
words is that under current of malice and venom and false 
hood that makes her a woman to be dreaded. Her influen: 
over children and young people is often more harmful tha: 
most people suppose. Gossip is bad food for children, 
sometimes think that there should be legislation against thes 
mischief makers. 

The long winter evenings are coming fast, | don’t drea 
them in the least, the depressing influence of their darknes 
and coldness never enters into our house. No season of th 
year gives one such opportunities for mental improvemen 
ind happiness at home. I think however that many families 
live too much to themselves in the winter time. They do n 
go to any place and no one is asked to come and see them, Gi 
ut and spend an evening occasionally with some of you 
neighbors, and let it be known that your latch string is always 
out for them, invite a dozen or more of them in som 


hanging 
evening and have a “sociable sort of a time.” Some simple 
refreshment will cost little time or money. Little inform 


gatherings like these do much toward creating good feeling 
and harmony in a neighborhood; and—both our babies ar 
crying now, I must attend to one of them myself. 


—Lenas Dani 
Prepared for Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


PRACTICAL HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 
TESTED AND FOUND USEFUL. 

Whiting or ammonia in the water is preferable to soap for clea: 
ing windows or paint. 

You can take out spots from wash goods by rubbing them wit 
the yolk of eggs before washing. 

The lustre of morocco may be restored by varnishing it with th: 
white of an egg. Apply with a sponge. 

A mote may be removed from the eye, or the pain at least alle 
viated, by putting a grain of flaxseed under the lid. 

Washing the hands twice a day with corn meal, and rubbing o 
a little glycerine at night, will keep them soft and white. 

To remove grease from coat collars, and the glossy look from 
the elbows and seams, rub with a cloth dipped in ammonia. 

The most effectual remedy for slimy and greasy drain pipes is 
copperas dissolved and left to work gradually through the pipe. 

In sweeping carpets use wet newspapers wrung nearly dry and 
torn to pieces. The paper collects the dust but does not soil the 
carpet. 

To drive away ants, scrub the shelves or drawers that they fre- 
quent with strong carbolic soap, after which sprinkle red pepper in 
every crevice. 

To remove stains from marble take ox gall. a wineglassful of 
turpentine and mix into a paste with pipe clay. Put the paste on 
the stain and let it remain several days. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SIX YEARS OLD. 
A BIRTHDAY FRAGMENT. 
One, two, three, four, five, six short years, 
Six blissful years of hope and joy, 
Six years of blessed life and love 
Since to our hearts you came, dear boy. 


Thanks to the Giver of all Good, 
As round your brow we twine the bay, 
And bless the hour that gave thee birth, 
Anew, each anniversary day. 
—John Wentworth. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOUSEWORK. 
Is Irs TENDENCY To DEGRADE? 
[From the records of the ** Seven Minutes Club.’’] 
HERE was a large attendance at the last 
meeting : it was a delightful afternoon with 


a suggestion of winter in the bracing air, 
and a bright, alert look characterized the 
faces of those who met in Mrs. M--'s 
pleasant parlors, where autumn leaves 
and chrysanthemums were gay reminders 
The quotations, 


of the coming season. 


Aft with the giving of which each session be- 
vins, were greatly varied, including ‘“ what but the withered 
eaf of autumn has the winter to bestow?” from the mournful 
Chorndale ; “one thing only do I be- 
ieve in a woman, that she will not come to life again after 


this from Antiphanes, 


she is dead,” and this from Marcus Antonius, “Such as are 
hy habitual thoughts, such also will be the character of thy 
nind, for the soul is dyed by the thoughts.” 

‘The essay was upon French society in the time of Napoleon. 
Many anecdotes were given by different members which in- 
dicated that the subject had been well looked up. One point 
lwelt upon at some length was the weakness of character of 
Josephine, and the fondness for dress exhibited by her, even 
to the day of her death. 

A hush of expectation fell upon the circle when the moment 
i 1e slip of paper to be put into the basket, and for 
the drawing to take place. It was the turn of the hostess, 


Mrs. M 


subject; she was very pretty when she smiled—her delicate 


ame for t 


to speak ; she smiled slightly as she glanced at her 


face seemed truly lighted from within. “I have sometimes, 
thought,” she said, “when we have had these seven minutes 
talk, of Emerson’s saying that ‘what is for thee is gravitating 
toward thee,’”’ so well adapted to the individual has the topic 
ilways seemed to be. I know of no other subject upon which 
I would rather speak than the one which has gravitated to 


me: ‘Is it the tendency of housework to degrade?’ Ladies, 
[ was brought up to think that good, faithful housework is 
honorable, and as it lies at the root of all home-making there 


ve something good about it; it was not by hearing it 


must 
theorized about that I came to believe it, but by seeing an in- 
tellectual woman who was capable of anything, go steadfastly 
on day after day doing these tasks which many of us count 
drudgery. 
transpired; my only memory of complaint on her part is of 


If she ever felt the work a hardship, it never 


hearing her say once that if she were rich, she would never 
scrape another frying pan, in which potatoes had been warmed 
over with milk ; she would throw it away, she said, but she 
went on serenely scraping the pan with a clam shell which 
she had decided to be better than the finger nails for that 
purpose. 
large part of their lives in purely domestic duties, who have 
washed dishes three times a day for twenty-five years, and 
who have not become narrowed by it; who have maintained 
their interest in the great world outside their home ; who have 
an enlightened taste in literature; (who love Oliver Wendell 
Holmes as we do) who have kindly relations with their neigh- 
bors, this gives a conclusive answer to our question. 

There certainly is no need of housework degrading or even 
narrowing; to all but beginners it is largely a matter of routine ; 
every woman before she has kept house for five years has ac- 
quired a vocabulary, that is, she has settled the hows and whys 
of a great many things, and so while she works, she may think. 

If the back and the burden are well adjusted, and she does 
not have too much to do, she will very likely find that some 
of her brightest thoughts will come to her in the kitchen. 
That has been my own experience. How careful too one is 


To have known noble women who have spent a 
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who knows but has so little time for reading; how she will 
hoard scraps of time; five minutes here and there count 
wonderfully in the aggregate. I know that now when it is 
no longer my duty to do the housework, I lose a good many 
minutes; I used to dislike above all other terrestrial opera- 
tions to peel potatoes, and so I made it a rule to memorize 
something while engaged in this operation ; I learned George 
Eliot's ‘Oh, may I join the choir invisible,’ I cut the poem 
out of a paper and carried it around in the pocket of my big 
apron, and, friends, it sweetened the atmosphere of that kitch- 
en to carry around in it, in my heart, that thougnt of living 
again in minds made better by my presence, after I had 
How can this be? I used to ask myself unless 
I live every day even here and now as I may if I try. I 
learned, too, that noble, religious poem by Matthew Arnold, 
called Desire’, Mrs. Browning's De Profundis,’ and Words- 
worth’s ‘Ode to Immortality’—and in fact many others. I 
have laughed sometimes when I have recalled the astonished 


ceased to live. 


f 


faces of grocery boys or hucksters, who have stood at the 
open kitchen door unperceived by me, and waited until I 

ame to a pause, but it did not disturb me to interrupt a poem 
to receive a cabbage or some onions; all seemed to be parts 
of a very good whole. 

Doubtless each of us has sometimes uttered that plaintive 
cry of Macbeth’s, ‘if ‘twere done when ‘tis done,’ but have 
gone on in the more determined spirit of his wife, and have 
accomplished what we have felt to be a dreary work—a dreary 
round of work, but at such times, times of despondency, any 
task would be distasteful, not housework alone, but any work. 

[ have seen women whose great need | felt to be more and 
not less housework, and if they had been obliged to do all 
washing and ironing included for a good, large family, the 
world would be the better for it, and their own natures would be 
clarified, to speak after the manner of a good cook,—women 
whose lives are passed on platforms, and in conventions; 
women whose long arms reach out far and wide to embrace na- 
tions, but out of which a baby would fall and break its neck. 

[ do not say that all women should do housework ; I would 
not dare to say that in the presence of our president who be- 
lieves so deeply and truly in *woman’s spear,’ but I do say 
that the woman who has never had the oversight or assisted 
in carrying on a home has missed much that would have 
developed intellect and character, and her education is one- 
sided ; the attention to details, the carrying on of many opera- 
tions, many trains of thought at the same time, all these tend 
to develop the powers of the woman. To do common things 
nobly has been and is the sole mission of many a gifted 
woman ; in the universe she has found no other place in which 
to work than the humble home her husband has made for her. 
How beautiful is her content. 

Perhaps there are women to whom work of any kind is ir- 
ritating; I recall one who when I stopped at her door one 
day, presented a perfect picture of Charles Lamb’s ‘roast 
lady’ and she said as she took the gridiron off the stove: ‘I 
hate housework; it makes me wicked; I expect when I die it 
will only be going from the frying pan into the as 
“Time’s up,” said the president. 


—Emma Babcock. 
W. Babcock 


Original in Goo HOUSEKEEPING. 
LITTLE RHYMES FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 
Little Charley Cheerful, 
Climbing up a tree, 
Devoured all the cherries 
There—that he could see. 
But very soon he tumbled, 
And broke his little bones ; 
Was’t because he grew so heavy 
From swallowing the stones ! 


—W, S. 
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THE COZY CORNER. 


[ /n this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inguiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.}—Goov HOUSEKEEPING. 


A THREE O'CLOCK TEA. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will some one in Good HOUSEKEEPING please give directions 
for “a three o'clock tea”? 
FortT BIDWELL, CAL, 


What dishes and how served ? 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


POEM IDENTIFIED. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

In your number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING for January 22d, ap- 
pears a poem “The Conquered Banner,” marked “ Unidentified.” 
I have it ina volume of poems by Father Abram J. Ryan, known 
as the “ Poet Priest of the South.” Mrs. J. J. M. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASs. 


HOUSEHOLD LINEN. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some one of your numerous readers with experience please 
tell me all the requirements in the way of linen, bedding, etc., of a 
new housekeeper? One in the middle walks of life. With many 
thanks for all the good your paper has done for us. 

BRUNSWICK, IND. Miss ELLA.” 


A BIRTHDAY PARTY. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one through Goob HOUSEKEEPING help me to enter- 
tain asmall company of young people at a birthday party to be 
given to twins, a boy and a girl, three years old? There will be 
some fifteen or twenty people present most of them two or three 
years older than the twins, and the time is the first of March, so 
no out of door amusements will be suitable. Mrs. H. H. W. 

FRANKFORT, Ky. 


THE PHILADELPHIA LADIES DEPOSITORY. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have not seen corrected the false statement that there is no 
Woman’s Exchange in Philadelphia. There is at No. 1.024 Walnut 
street, the Ladies Depository, which has been established, | believe, 
sixty years or more, where ladies take orders for, or take plain and 
fancy sewing, knitting and crocheting, preserves, pickles, cakes, 
etc., etc. Near by on Eleventh street, is a place for poor women 
to take their work. There are other places for especials, as arts, etc. 

New Hope, Pa. 


SCOTCH CAKES. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

The following recipe for Scotch cakes is bona fide, being ob- 
tained from a scion of Scotia, on board a Scottish steamer, while on 
its way to this country from Europe. Nothing could be better for 
dyspeptics : 

Take four pounds of oatmeal, two pounds of wheat flour, two 
tablespoonfuls of brown sugar, one-half teaspoonful of soda, one 
and one-half pounds of lard. Stir all the ingredients together, add- 
ing sufficient water to form a stiff batter. Roll rather thin, cut in 
squares and bake in iron pans ina quick oven. ae ey Sa 

NEWARK, N. J. 


A WELCOME IDENTIFICATION. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

Your magazine realizes for me an ideal that I had long been hop- 
ing toenjoy. It is superb. I trust its grand, high standard may 
be maintained, that we may all be happy twice a month, at least, in 
this perplexing world. Now about that “ Page of Fugitive Verse.” 
Why should “ The Conquered Banner ” be “ Unidentified?” Who 
that has a soul for poetry could have remained so long in ignorance 
of Father Ryan, the poet priest of the South, and the glorious 
book of poems he has left behind him? “ The Conquered Ban- 
ner” is one of the choicest gems in the collection. Another par- 
ticularly fine one is entitled “‘ The Valley of Silence.” This rebel 
priest had a history, and the gatherer of fugitive verse will no doubt 
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enjoy copying other of the poet’s verses, for there are none finer. 

I may add, your “ Page” is a fine feature of a perfect magazine. 

Pardon the intrusion, and accept hearty appreciation of your work. 
WARREN, Pa. A DELIGHTED READER. 


ZENAS DANE TAKEN TO*TASK. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING : 

Zenas Dane strikes a chord that seems to awaken a response 
here, often. But I wonder if his daughter were old enough, if he 
would so mach enjoy a party where every young man in a general 
society circle might kiss her at will, and would he counsel her 
to gracefully submit? At least, we opine not. Ichabod and I have 
joined in those country games in our youth, but he, in very caustic 
terms, informed his daughter that she shou/d “ stay out of those 
plays: while a mother’s sympathies are for her son, too, who 
must pluck up courage to obey the rules of the game at a risk 
of public rebuff or the reception of caresses from girls who are at 
Mrs. R. E. G. 


least not such as he admires. 
WeEsT BURLINGTON, PA. 


A RECIPE FOR TOILET SOAP. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I notice in the last issue of your magazine a request for a recipe 
for making toilet soap mild enough for infants’ use. I presume 
the writer is a mother who has experienced the same difficulty in 
finding a soap suitable for a child with tender skin that I have. | 
tried all the soaps prominently put forth with claims of mildness 
and purity, but was not entirely satisfied with any of them. Finally 
a friend gave me a formula for a mild soap which I made and have 
used for some time. The following is the recipe alluded to: 

Four pounds each of white castile and cocoanut oil soaps, one 
| 


pound vaseline, eig 


it ounces powdered orris root, two and a half 
ounces oil of roses, one and a half ounce ylang ylang. one and a 


half ounce tincture musk, one and a half ounce tincture ambergris, 


one ounce oil sweet orange: cut the soaps into thin shavings 
and melt in a large vessel. (I used my wash boiler.) When it is of 
the consistency of mush add the powdered orris root. Mix the 


other ingredients in a bottle and add before the soap gets too 
cold to work it well in. The longer you can keep them out the 
better will be the result, as a certain percentage of the essential 
oils will evaporate in the steam, and the less steam of course the 
less loss in this way 

Your correspondent will find this a very nice soap, but it will re- 
quire care in making, and being good will necessarily cost con- 
siderable to make it, especially in small quantities. 


Boston. Mrs. L. C. ARKWEIGH. 


MOTHER'S BREAD, ETC. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

One of your ¢ ontributors requests me to send the inclosed re cipes 
and to say that bread made from them is the best she has ever eaten: 

Compressed yeast; dissolve in one small quart of water as warm 
as new milk one square cake of compressed yeast, mix stiff with 
flour (must be quite stiff) take out on pie board and knead fifteen 
minutes. Let it rise two and a half to three hours, while still in 
the pan mix in thoroughly one tablespoonful of salt, one half cup of 
sugar, and two-thirds cup of lard. Take out on a pie board and 
knead fifteen minutes, divide into four loaves, knead each five 
minutes. Put the four loaves into a dripping pan to rise until light. 
Do not let them rise too long; they are right when about twice the 
original size. Bake one hour in a moderate oven, and when you 
can hear a snapping noise the bread is done. If begun at seven in 
the morning. this bread should be out of the oven at 12.30. 

Dry yeast; Take one small quart of water as warmas new milk 
and dissolve in it one cake of dry yeast, pour into a place hollowed 
out in a pan of flour; mix until a thin batter is made. Have flour 
enough in the pan so that it will not be necessary to mix all that is 
in the pan. Let it rise all night, in the morning add flour enough 
to mix stiff, knead fifteen minutes and repeat the above form. 

Blue-berry biscuit; Make an ordinary soft biscuit dough, add a 
little sugar, say a tablespoonful, and mix stiff with blueberries; do 
not knead but bake ina dripping pan. Bake longer than biscuits, 
when done eat hot with butter. The inside will be sticky, but nice. 

CHICAGO, ILL, NELLIE WILLEY. 
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THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 
INTERESTING Birs oF HOUSEHOLD Fact AND FANCY. 


An infant looses from three to six ounces in weight during the 
first four to six days; by the seventh dayit should have gained its 
birth-weight; from that to the fifth month it ought to gain about 
five ounces per week, or about six drachms a day; after the fifth 
month about four drachms a day;at the fifth month it ought to 
have doubled its birth-weight ; and in sixteen months quadrupled it. 


No matter what the duck’s pedigree, balls of fried hominy now 
Hank that juicy game in good Maryland style. An artful cook 
ndeavors to fashion them in the semblance of eggs—ducks’, of 
ourse, which adds to the effect, and prevents any ignorant inquiry 
wr jelly. When hominy is served jelly is not, and, by the way, 
juail is the only bird with which epicures permit it. It is a gas- 
tronomic caprice to abolish the old fashion of eating sweets with 
iny kind of game, and nobody dares say nay. 

The latest invention is vegetable butter the recipe for which is 


given by an Eng 


lish vegetarian, opposed to the use of animal fat. 
tis this: Take four ounces of the finest Brazilian, or cream nuts, 
yunded very fine in a mortar; four ounces of pure olive 


} 


oil; run 
hem into a smooth jelly; add eight ounces of fine wheat flour and 


juarter of an ounce of salt. Rub the whole into a smooth paste. 
idging from the ingredients we should say that if well made this 
ight to be preferable to much that gues by the name of butter. 


* What geese women are,” says a New York milliner, referring to 

the movement against the use of birds and feathers on hats. 

Now, this very hat will be put aside by half a dozen women in 


succession because it has got the head and 


g h beak of a bird of para 
ise among its trimmings. * Oh, we can’t buy that, with a head of 
poor little bird on it, they say. And then they turn around and 


uy a hat with a pair of wings or a bird’s back ora breast on it. 
ist as if a bird might not just as well lose his head as his tail or 
ick or breast. But there’s never any reason in any of these 
razes. ‘These Audubon women won't buy a hat not trimmed 
vith feathers, but insist that they shall have nothing else—no 


laws, beaks, or heads.” 


Che pies of Americans have been often the source of contumely, 


1eir constituents are not so harmtul as the famous fruit tart of 
e English, which seems to be judged on an incorrect knowledge 
t materials. A prize paper on dinners, written by an English 
voman, gives apple tarts, jam tarts and various puddings for 


rts. All receipts of these delicacies show curious mixtures. 


esse 

\ thick flour paste is the basis, and this is invariably mixed with 

suet, beef drippings and heavy layers of pork. Even the puddings 

we filled with suet and then boiled. One pudding consists of 

read crusts, brown sugar, eggs and suet, and is boiled for two 


but let pie delight the American. 


jours. The English power of digestion is probably well trained, 


Wallace P. Reed of the Atlanta Constitution says that if you will 
sit down and stay down you will live forever. He practises what 
1e preaches. ‘I he Constitution says that for twelve hours ev ery 
ay he sits at his desk: tour hours he sitsat home. It takes 
welve minutes to walk 300 yards four times each day. He sleeps 
even anda half hours. His health is perfect. His appetite is 
seen, his brain clear, and his capacity for work remarkable. He 
s never sick aday or an hour ora minute. He is genial, fresh, 
bright, and does not ageashade. His knowledge of men and 
things is unusual. The only character in books that perplexes 
him is “ The Wandering Jew.” “I cannot understand.” he says, 
* how he lived so long when he was continually moving about.” 

Concerning a report that $100 to $125 are paid for a bonnet,a 
fashionable New York milliner says: “Itis absurd. We could 
easily make hats and bonnets that would be worth that price, but 
no one would buy them. Do you know how much the most fash- 
ionable and wealthy ladies in town want to get their bonnets for? 
Twenty-five dollars. We get $35 and sometimes $40 for a bonnet, 
but those prices are mainly for imported ones. There's not much 
money in an imported bonnet at those figures. Take one that 
costs 100 francs in Paris; that’s $20. Add 50 per cent. duty; that’s 
$10, or $30 in all. So that when you take the risk of its not pleas- 
ing and your help and rent into consideration, your profit is small. 


Of course all our imported goods are from Paris. There’s nothing 
tasteful or pretty made for women in London. They dress the men 
well there, but women are obliged to look to Paris for styles.” 

Horse bread is still commonly made in Sweden, says Votes and 
Queries. It is also commonly made and used in Tyro, and in cer- 
tain parts of Switzerland—the Engadine, forinstance. Your driver 
stops at a roadside inn, and, before he buys anything for himself, 
he buys for his horse a large cake of brown oat-bread, circular, 
flattish, the size and shape of a Yorkshire yule cake. The strong 
quiet steady horse—or mare very likely—knows well what all this 
means; looks on with eager eyes as he slices the cake into strips; 
munches slice after slice with keen enjoyment; and finally, per- 
haps, lays its lips upon his palm, to suggest the possibility.of 
another loaf. Some drivers, indeed, themselves desirous of a 
meal, are content to crumble the bread into a trough; and in that 
case the horse will not only eat all the larger pieces, but will with 
teeth and tongue take up every morsel and crumb that strews the 
tloor of the trough. Such are his views as to the merits of oaten 
bread. 

One of our business men who lives ona street along which 
passes a good deal of country travel, says the Appleton (Wis.) 
Post, has been seen stealthly creeping up to wagons containing 
hogs, which were hitched at the roadside and even in some cases 
following after them as they pursued their course to the markets. 
Upon gaining the wagon there would be noticable as many sudden 
gestures with both hands as there were pigs init. Moved by 
curiosity, the proprietor was found, after one of those raids, toast- 
ing something on apoker over the fire, it was about four inches 
long and looking something like a small carrot or parsnip. In- 
stead of being straight, however, it had a cunning little curl in it. 
The heat of the fire made it writhe in gentle convulsions which 
were sharply watched by the proprietor. The proprietor, a minute 
afterward,as he munched it lingeringly between his teeth, im- 
parted to us, confidentially, the remarkable soothing qualities 
possessed by toasted pigs’ tails when taken one of after the other 
as rapidly as possible. 

It takes an enormous amount of money to satisfy a woman of 
fashion. It has been found that bonnets come as high as $4o, 
sealskin sacques are bought every day for $500 or $600, and coats 
of Russian sable are worn by ladies whose husbands paid $4,000 
forthem. The tailor made cloth walking suits average $100 in 
cost and only form one in the series of four dresses needed fora 
lady's daily changes. Her afternoon home dress is likely to cost 
75 or $100, her evening dress, if in the hight of fashion, will cost 
$400 to $500, and she needs a $25 wrapper to wear at her toilet be- 
fore breakfast and a wrapper worth $35 to $60 to wear at breakfast. 
The Broadway shopping establishments now keep on hand silk 
underclothing at $35a suit, chemises at $60, skirts at $50 to $60, 


drawers at $35 to $60, stockings at $12a pair, and corsets. “If 
Coal-oil Johnny were to come to life again and try to throw a fortune 
away, he could not spend one-half so much in dress,” said a New 
York storekeeper the other day, “as it is deemed necessary fora 
rich woman to spend if she wants to keep up to the standard set by 
other wealthy women. 

Dr. Walzen Mueller, the German physiologist, remarks upon the 
common idea that an admixture of bran with flour renders the 
latter much easier of digestion, and asserts that the smallest com- 
minution of the grain, as well as the amount of husky portion re- 
tained in the well-known Graham flour, produces a slight irritation 
of the digestive organs, which results in the separation of the 
pepsin from the husk of the grain, admitting of its mixture with 
the gastric fluids, thus greatly facilitating the process of assimila- 
tion; this mechanical irritation, particularly in the case of the aged 
and weak, being otherwise producible only by the use of alcoholic 
and similar stimulants. Dr. Mueller is of the opinion that bread 
should not be made without salting, for the reason that the starch 
of the flour contains a large amount of the salt of potash, which 
neutralizes much salt in the system. Again, dry bread which has 
been baked some little time is most healthful, as the chewing 
process must of necessity be thorough and the bread consequently 
fully salivated previous toits entrance into the stomach. He also 
particularly urges the desirability of mixing the dough of bread 
with milk. 
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Goop HouskeKEEPING. 


Dark! well, and what of that? 


And a little form in white seems to rise beyond 


Hare axp Tanz. the rain, Didst fondly dream the sun would never set ? 
8 oe And a little hand to beckon, and a little voice Dost fear to lose thy way? Take courage yet. 
THE OLD BRIDGE. complain, Learn thou to walk by faith and not by sight, 
2 Over a lazily murmuring stream, To your heart a moment pressed, Thy steps will guided be, and guided right. 
Deep in the heart of woody dell, Hard! well, and what of that? 
Stands a little rustic bridge fancy life one summer holiday, 
: Fraught about with a mystic spell ; ee With lessons, none to learn, and naught but play? 
avae! For whosoever crosses that bridge For the little infant spirit that a brighter angel | Go, get thee to thy task. Conquer or die! : 
oe Stands quite still for a moment or so, bore, It must be learned. Learn it, then, patiently. 
As if impelled by a hidden force A darker angel challenged at the threshold of ‘ 
, =) To gaze in the babbling stream below. the door, No help! nay, ‘tis not so; , 
The vines are covering up the pier And he bade it back again, vith pei 
4 With a beautiful cloak, as the ages roll ; As returns the H " 
> The green moss hides its sombre base, To the heaven o’e r the mountain and the glory 
; ‘ Sy o’er the main. And he will guide thee, light thee, help thee home. el 
4 The railings are burdened with wild woodbine, | Jy his arms the angel cl a’ Fee he —Every Other Saturday. 
S é angel Claspec 1er, and as he 
se And sweetbriar blossoms, an emblem of love, turned and smiled, 
ei? And noble the arches the old trees form, [above. | p{¢ crowned you there, the mother of a sinless STILL WILL WE TRUST. 
_ As they mingle their many-leaved branches angel child. Still will we trust, though earth seem dark and 5 
) When our Father rolls the night away, Ah! the beauty that she wore, dreary, 
a And morning blushes with joy divine, Borne so swiftly on before, And the heart faint beneath His chastening rod, S 
‘ The plough-boy, with his “ co-boss-co,” Just to learn the heaven for “ welcome’ to that Though rough and steep our pathway, worn and | 
‘ Crosses the bridge with the farmer’s kine. bright and blessed shore ? weary, 1 
But Lucy, ‘twill be by and by, when Junes have 
ia . Next come on the ridge to eid de followed June, Our eyes see dimly ’till by faith anointed, , 
They and little And many a sad December night has played And our blind choosing brings us grief and pain ; 
1 And cry when you force them to go away. solemn tune; Through Him alone who hath our way appointe: 
«i That “small bad boy ’’ now comes on the bridge ; When the snow upon your hair We find our peace again. 
‘ Looks solemn and heaves a heavy sigh; Forgets to melt and lingers there, 
a Pulls up poor ** Jack ”’ by the hair of his head And form so frail and faded trembles in the old | BOOS€ for us, God! nor let our weak preferring 
: And leaves him alone to wither and die. arm chair. . heat suns poor souls of good thou hast de 
But the dear little man feels this, Then here’s my hand, my dearest, we'll travel | 0d! ti 
So he plants old ** Jack’ again, good soul, loose for us, Gor = oO 
oe : Pg on together, And we are fools and blind. 
. Then scampers away with a little tin box In days both clear and cloudy, in rude and i¢ 
§ And brings back some water for * toll.”’ caceie weather, : So from our sky the Night shall furl her shad 
On it many lovers have pleaded their suit Till the winter at the last OWS, 
a With sweet words, spoken in accents low; Shall be shadows eastward cast, And Day pour gladness through his golden ros 
i And birdies peeped over their nests to see And our lives and loves forever shall be blended gates ; h 
; What I dare not tell; but I guess you know. with the Past. Our rough path lead to flower enameled mead = 
7: Oh, sweet are the mem’ries that cling round Benjamin F. Taylor. OWS. 
you, bridge, Where joy our coming waits. qi 
sb. And long may you stand, as in days of yore, WHEN MAMMA WASA LITTLE GIRL. Lt us press on in patient self denial, ring 
2 To lead your passangers over the stream, : ; So Accept the hardship, shrink not from the loss ; \, in 
y And land them safe on the other shore. When mamma was a little girl Our guerdon lies beyond the hour of trial, hot 
(Or so they say to me), 
‘. Yes, dear old bridge, I wish you well; She never used to romp and run, Our crown poyond SRE Cross o! 
For you bring to my mind a lesson true, Nor shout and scream with noisy fun, William Henry Burleigh. - 
A lesson I’m learning all my life— Nor climb an apple tree. . sates 
; Streamlets are plenty, but bridges are few. She always kept her hair in curl WHAT THE CHIMNEY SANG. Wel 
When mamas was little girl. Over the chimney the night-wind blew, 
ig TO MY WIFE. When mamma was a little girl And chanted a melody no one knew; ring 
3 . (It seems to her, you see), And the woman stopped as the babe she tossed, no 
& Lucy, don’t you hear the voices, gentle voices | Ghe nevér ened th taniie down, And thought of the one she had long since lost, D: 
k in the air, vv | Nor break her doll, nor tear her gown, And said, as her tear-drops back she forced : Pl 
z Like the waving of a pinion, like the parting of Nor drink her papa’s tea. : “T hate the wind in the chimney!” iliti 
2 a prayer, She learned to knit plain,” “ seam,” and“ purl ” Picks the at 
Like a song of singers dead, When mamma was a little girl. ng 
i Like a dream of beauty fled, And chanted a melody no one knew; 5 
‘ When we cannot quite remember what the angel | But gran’ma says—it must be true— And the children said, as they closer drew, id. 
i vision said ? “* How fast the seasons o’er us whirl! “Tis some witch that is cleaving the black ring 
Your mamma, dear, was just like you, night through— 
ys, Oh, the voices of the Yesterdays! Time’s mel- | When she was grandma’s little girl!” ’Tis a fairy-trumpet that just then blew— ahacis 
if : ancholy choir, —_ —San Francisco News Letter. And we fear the wind in the chimney! ” the 
M With the twilight singing minor, and the dawn- | ; 
% bs ing singing air, Over the chimney the night-wind blew, e hu 
. ; With the clouds of glory round, WHAT OF THAT? And chanted a melody no one knew; To tl 
: And their brows with garlands bound, Tired! well, and what of that? And the man, as he sat on the hearth below, on al 
Anda million golden minutes strown like grain | Didst fancy life was spent on beds of ease, Said to himself: “ It will surely snow, Vous 
i upon the ground. | Fluttering the rose-leaves scattered by the | And fuel is dear, and wages low, — 
: a dream, Come, rouse thee! work while it is called to-day. Over the chimney the night-wind blew, catior 
/ For the wind is blowing soft, my love, is blow- Coward, aries, go forth thy way! And chanted a melody no one knew; ABRAI 
ing down the stream, Lonely! and what of that? But the poet listened and smiled—for he umme 
And is wafting to your ears, Some must be lonely; ’tis not given to all Was man and woman and child, all three— G 
What your list’ning spirit hears, To feel a heart responsive rise and fall— And he said: “ It is God’s own harmony, von 
Till the past grows dim and dimmer through the | To blend another life into its own. This wind that sings in the chimney! ” The ¢ 
4 mist of many years. Work may be done in loneliness; work on! — Unidentified. tself in 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


HOLYOKE, MAss., AND NeW York City, FEBRUARY 5, 1887. 


| communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 

of Goop HousEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 

s issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 

the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 

y reserved to the writer. 

stage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 


when the writers desire the r2turn of their MSS., if not accepted. 


» special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 


essly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 


rrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 


r bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


tail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 


s Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
s Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
Yo American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
klyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn: Baltimore News 
Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin 
Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
tern News Co., Chicago: g News Co., Pittsburg: Washington News 
Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark: St. Louis News Co., St. 
s; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
cisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Al y News Co., Albany; 
thern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News ( 


Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


A CHANGE OF BASE. 
:OOD HOUSEKEEPING will be issued in future, from our new pub- 
tion office in Springfield, Mass., where we hope to be located 

in successful operation, early this month. 
dur publications have reached a volume of business and out- 
ch of circulation that makes it necessary to issue them froma 
ition having the best of facilities for reaching our constituents, 
for having them reach us early, cheaply and economically. 
ringfield is one of the best distributing centers in the country, 
l, in a degree, has all the advantages of a metropolitan location, 
hout many of their disadvantages, a principal feature being 
t of economy in the transaction of business with the world at 
ge, to all parts of which it has easy and feasible means of access. 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary goes out to a!l the world “and 
rest of mankind,” very successfully from Springfield. The 
ringheld Repudlican has a wide constituency and a fame second 
no American daily journal, from its Springfield location, and 
Daily Unzon, a little more circumscribed by the lack of carrying 
ilities for the distribution of an evening daily, as compared with 
it of its morning cotemporary, has a well earned reputation of 
ing one of the best of New England daily papers and is widely 
id. The publications of the Phelps Publishing Co..—The 
pringfield //omestead, the New England //omestead and The 
wm and Home, march in the front ranks of modern journalism, 
the line of their specialties, the latter numbering its readers by 

e hundreds of thousands, near and remote. 
To these will now be added, with Springfield for a local habita- 
on and a name, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, THE PAPER WORLD, 
VORK AND WAGES, THE PAPER MILL DIRECTORY OF THE 
VORLD, THE ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY, and a new line of pub- 


ications, in covers, under the title of “ THe Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


” 


ABRARY,” the initial numbers of which will appear the coming 
ummer, in season for the fall trade of 1887. 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be able, in its new headquarters in 


The City of Homes,” as Springfield is so justly called, to keep 


‘self informed more perfectly than ever before of all that promises 
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to contribute to the beautifying and ennobling of the homes of the 
world, and the change of location will not necessitate or admit of 
any change of its editorial or publishing conduct. 

Our new location, then, henceforth, will be Harrison avenue, 
corner of Dwight street, Springfield, Mass., where all mail and ex- 
press matter either tor our editorial or publishing departments 
should in future be addressed, and where we shall always be glad 
to see our business or personal friends, both old and new, and 
where we shall endeavor to make welcome all who may wend their 
way, either for pleasure or profit, to our new location. 

CLARK W. BRYAN & COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
NEW YorK OFFICE, 239 Broadway, Koom 18. 


The materia medica of the future, said a successful physician to 
us, the other day, will be reduced to Peruvian bark, opium and 
alcohol, and their preparations. He had spoken of a case of ty- 


phoid fever; the patient had been given no medicine at all, but had 


simply been bathed in dilute alcohol, which had kept down the 
temperature, ‘The disease ran its course, and the patient came out 
of it better than any that the physician had ever had before. A 
noted medical writer says that the reform in medical practice of the 
future will be a discontinuance of forcing the hundreds of drugs 
used by the physician, into the stomachs of sick people, who are 
otten made more sick by them; and that a reliance will be had al- 
most solely on Peruvian bark, alcohol and opium and their prepar- 
ation for stomach use. The present so called science of medical 
practice will then look like a system of mere experimentation. 
Whether these expectations are to be fulfilled, or not, the progress 
that has been made in the practice of medicine in a quarter cen- 
tury, makes a very poor showing beside the progress that has been 
made in surgery. Lives that must have been lost, some years ago, 
are now saved with a little cutting and sewing; the purposes of 
this, and the places where it is done, point to a remarkable growth 


g 
of surgical 


largely from the New York 77 


kind of news, but for the accuracy of all the reports we cannot vouch. 


science. We have collected many noteworthy instances, 


une, which makes a specialty of this 


Several instances are mentioned, from London to St. Louis, of 
the cutting of a fork or knife out of a stomach and the survival of 
the subject. The use of antiseptics and the bloodless method of 
operating make possible some astounding feats. A girl with ulcer- 
ated bones at the knee joint, had the joint cut out, and the ends of the 
bones spliced and fastened together with silver nails. Formerly the 
leg was amputated. The rare operation of cutting outa kidney was 
performed in New York some time ago. A portion of the backbone 
was taken out of a man, without injury to the spinal cord, and he re- 
covered from paralysis; diseased portions of the brain are cut off: a 
ruptured bladder has been sewed up; epilepsy is cured by taking out 
sections of the skull; crooked bones are broken and then set straight. 

The abdominal cavity is now opened with impunity. The opera- 
tion of ovariotomy, once forbidden by law, is one of the grandest 
triumphs of surgery. The life of a new born infant was saved by 
separating portions of the intestines that had grown together. 
Kidneys are exposed and calcareous deposits removed. 

The new local anesthetic, hydro-chlorate of cocoaine, is used 
with wonderful success; diseased parts of bones are scraped away 
with an instrument operated by electricity and making 12,000 revo- 
lutions in a minute; a girl who had a muscle torn from her arm, 


was given a new muscle taken from a dog’s hind leg; cuts in intes- 


| tines are sewed up; “water in the chest” is relieved by pumping 
' out the water through a hollow needle, thrust through the side; 
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and an obstruction in the common duct from the liver and the gall 
bladder has been cut out. For bandages for broken bones, light 
bandages, stiffened with silicate of soda, are used. A mowing ma- 
chine cut off a boy’s foot at the ankle, leaving only the heel cord, 
but the foot grew in place again. 

All this is the fruit of vivisection. The short sighted sympathies 
of the ignorant may object to vivisection, but the triumphs of 
surgery, the saving of life and limb and pain, defend it a thousand 
times over. 

One of the most interesting discoveries of physiology, to which 
surgery owes some of its achievements, is that of localized brain 
function. If a person's incoherence of language shows that he is 
suffering with a tumor pressure on the brain, the surgeon knows 
just what section of the skull to remove in order to find the tumor. 
Many other functional derangements of the brain can be precisely 
located, because the portion of the brain performing the function is 
known. This was long a discredited point in brain physiology, but 
now that it is established, it will be another source of the material 


ism that pervades the medical profession. 


THEN AND NOW. 

* The good old times that are past’ derive a great deal of their 
supposed goodness from present imagination. here is a general 
disposition to regard ceriain features or periods of the past as 
either wholly good or wholly bad. Life consisted of an unalloyed, 
happy simplicity, many believe; it is only the present that has 
pains and tribulations. All this proceeds froma certain peculiarity 


t gle 


ot mind that looks faintly upon the remote or contemplates a sin, 
view of the past within very narrow limits. While one is suffering 
a pain, he finds it hard to believe that he ever suffered such a 
severe pain before: and so, when he turns his thoughts backward 
to other times and other ages, the sufferings, the sorrows. the 
privations and the paucity of comforts, judged by our present 
standard, are commonly too faintly realized to leave much of an 
impression, and the result is that one pictures a past from which 
pain is largely eliminated and in which people lived with the full 
satisfaction of their wants. Then, upon this background there is 
projected a picture of some merry husking bee, or frolic, and of 
some man’s incorruptible honesty, and the conclusion is that our 
fore fathers were happier than we, enjoyed life better than we, and 
were gifted with more integrity 

These conclusions are a fallacy in fact and are the trick of an 
untrained mind. One needs to go no farther than the first volume 
of McMaster’s History of the People of the United States, to dis- 
pel the illusion and to find reason for believing that our life would 
be vastly more unhappy if we were placed back, even no more than a 
hundred years, and had to endure the spites, the animosities, the 
jealousies, the political and religious hatred of the time—the ignor 
ance, the prejudice, and the austerity of the people—the insufficient 
clothing, the suffering for want of good medical and surgical atten- 
dance, the poorand meager diet, the cold, ill-furnished houses, the ab- 
sence of comforts and of zsthetic pleasures. Turn back to the past 
as itusually existed, and noone will sigh that the present is no better. 

The people of the olden time did not enjoy life as we do nowa- 
days, because they had neither the power nor the opportunities. 
How many comprehending listeners would ‘Thomas's orchestra 
have had, say, before the revolution, outside of a very few cul- 
tivated people in the cities? Who would have understood the 
meaning of a single page of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, or have been 
capable of living up to its suggestions ? 

Every half century step backward is a step toward childhood, 


and the child is physiologically incapable of enjoying experiences 


to the degree that the adult enjoys them. People commit the sa 
mistakes in viewing childhood that they do in viewing the p 
The little one can have no such intense pleasure as the adult | 
and the numerous restraints that are placed upon him, both for 
good in reality and for his good in the supposition of unintellig 
parents, are the source of far more instances of unhappiness 
the time being that he is at all likely to suffer in after life; for 
the later period, he has learned to conform his conduct to the 
straints demanded by his welfare, and the early training gives | 
a subsequent reward of happiness far greater than the cost ¢ 
on the other side of the account. The common remark to 
child, * Make the most of your time, for, after you leave sch 
your troubles have all begun,” is unadulterated nonsense. 

his same failure to see the past in its true light appears 
another form. It is common to think that the negroes are ah 
pier race than the whites. They are generally good natured 
care rarely sits heavy on their brow. Why are they not the ] 
pier race? The error arises from judging from outward app 
ances, without taking any account of quality. Multiply amo 


by quality, and there is a hundred times more pleasure to 


cultured white in reading or seeing one of Shakespeare's pl 
than the man of inferior race enjoys in his best way in the sa 


time. The child, in his most happy mood, has but a glimps: 
he happiness of his parents. There are physiological consid 
tions that no amount of false belief can evade, in placing an 
timate upon enjoyment. The dog that gambols about his mas 
to all appearances is filled with a keen enjoyment which his : 
vous organism declares that he cannot have. The error lies in 
terpreting the happiness of inferior organism in terms of the 
perior organism. 

Just so, people err in interpreting the happiness of past a, 


with their narrow limitations of life, in terms of present enjoym 


derived from a life vastly more extended in space and time a 
opportunity. Thorold Rogers’s assertion that the condition of 1 
English laborer in the fifteenth century was better than it now 


is often referred to by labor pessimists. The basis of the 


nouncement is the fact that the laborer could then buy with a da 
work, more of the very few necessaries of life that existed thar 

can now buy of those same necessaries with the same time sp: 
in labor. While this shows how inadequate the mathematical us 
of statistics are to express a truth, it also exposes the error of ci 
paring the best feature of past life with the same feature in mode 


luding all the factors which are needed in making 


life, and exe 
true estimate. If Prof. Rogers is warranted in excluding all b 
a few of the data in drawing so important a conclusion, then t! 
men who get their living from bananas and plaintains and yam 
substantially without any labor, are in a condition superior to th: 
of the more civilized people who really have to work for a living. 

When one reads of defaulting treasurers and cashiers, he 
likely to refer to the degeneracy of the times in morals, in honest 
and trustworthiness. But are they degenerate? Are moral 
stincts less keen than they were of old? It will be safe to deny i 
You cannot tell what the morals of a man are until he is tempte: 
In the olden time industries were so poorly developed that it wa 
necessary to repose trusts in others only in a very limited degre 
and hence the defaulters were few. The people of the present da 
endure the test of temptation, no doubt, more creditably than thei 
ancestors of past centuries would have done. 

The happiness of a people is to be estimated only by taking ac- 
count of all the features of their life and multiplying them by their 
intensity and quality. Tried by this ordeal, the past is not such as 


one would accept in exchange for the present in any respect. 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


PRACTICAL AMERICAN COOKERY. 
iss Juliet Corson has been too long and enviably known to re- 
a personal introduction in a review of one of her books. 
gx and prominently connected with the practical teaching of 
ng, aS superintendent of the New York School of Cookery 
n other places, she always writes for the practical assistance 
usekeepers and within the reach of all of them. This is a 
1e Of 591 pages devoted to practical cookery and household 
gement, “an every day book for American houseke+ pers, 
x the most acceptable etiquette of American hospitality, and 
wehensive and minute directions for marketin 
] 


il table service; together with suggestions for the di 


g, Carving, and 
liet of 


en and the sick.” Of the many books that Miss Corson has 


n, this one is the most comprehensive. 

the request of Miss Corson in 188. John Eaton, Un 

s Commissioner of Education, sent out m iny circular letters 
vhout the country to heads of educational institutions a 


persons of local prominence, asking for inforfnation as to favor 


al dishes, local foods and thei; preparation. and other kindred 


rs. The author has augmented this ab ndant material in the 
ture and lesson tours she has taken to many parts ot the 
ry during the intervening years: she has also avail iersell 
ipes communicated to her by friends, and iwn from local 


rivate collections. With scrupulous fidelity Miss ¢ 


sted the methods given and verified every staten it she 
She has avoi led in lefinite and brief « ections. which 
Oks of this kind for those who have yet to gain the jude 


‘> 


ind experience which too many writers on domestic subjects 
to take for cl. 


author is clear and precise; she 


| gives np m hods 

person of >most ordinary intelligence « ollow them 
€ guarantees that the promised results will b: ittained if 
ections are closely adhered to, the only latitude beine il 
in the seasoning. This guaranty, coming from Miss 

herself, ought to be enough to send the book into every 


hold. 


first part ot the bo »k is devoted to these subject 
} 


and cellar: marketing: methods of cooki: rs cas or 
room and its fittings ; cainner table a its appointm s 
and serving the table: flowers. bills of fare and wines 
tte of dinners; etiquette of various enterta nents. The 
| part is taken up with an immense number of 1 cipes, filling 
iges and relating to almost every conceivable dish that is 


preparing. New York: Dodd, Mead & ¢ ompany. 


A STUDY OF MENICo. 
picture of Mexico that is the very reverse 
d by David A. Wells in a series of artick 
Popular Science Monthly ast year and these articles are 

mbraced in a book, with careful revision 


ons, especially in relation to the condition and 


and the industrial resources and productions of Me 


xico. 
Vells journeyed through Mexico ona special train of cars, three 
ind miles, and was given stoppages along enough at every 


f interest, * to abundantly satisfy curiosity, and answer evt ry 


liate demand for information.” He went. inte the republic 
int of the language, the customs. the political and social 
tion and pursuits of the people, and he saw the country 
y and hurriedly as a traveler. This is paralleled by the 


I-nglishman who comes to the United States, flies from one 


leat 
and, in the 
e of a few days or perhaps weeks, gets “ materials” 
book. 

i¢ chapters of this book have not been well received in Mexico, 
ibly because they are too severely critical, and the charge is 
that they abound in inaccuracies, as. very likely, they must. 
Wallace spent six years in Russia to write a study of the 
try: Mr. Wells requires but a few d 


» another, tarries a day or an hour ina place, 


for writ 


ays to prepare a “ study” 
lexico. Mr. Wells seems to have drawn largely upon statistics 
various publications about Mexico, its government. etc., and 
rincipal portion of the book bears e\ idence of such origin. A 


ISEKEEPING. 


study made in this hasty, second-hand way, should be accepted 


cautiously. The most trustworthy portions of the book are no 


doubt those relating to the government, finances, taxation, tariff. 


labor, wages and such matters as are drawn from statistics, official] 
reports, and the like. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


FOES OF HER HOUSEHOLD. 


Of the dozen or more novels which Amanda M. Douglass has 


written, few if any are equal to her latest one, “ Foes of Her 


Household.” 
ried out. It is written, as are the 
popular among feminine readers. in the present tense, but the 


long chapters of trospection 


re 
absence. Doris Hawthorne. traveling with her aunt. and uncle 
Gilbert, in Italy, meets Lloyd Wentworth. a we althy invalid and an 
Englishman. He marries her. an l, after making a will which is 
eventually the cause of much envy, hatred and malice, dies. In 


time she returns to England. and receives but a cold welcome from 
the relatives of her late husband. Her actions are misunderstood 
by them, and the grasping nature of Uncle Gilbert 


ilbert, who is preemi 
nently the foe of her household. but serves to make her lot, for a 


time, the sorrier. Basil. ] loyd’s cousin and bosom friend. the hero 
of the story, would have been his heir but for the marriage. He 
opinion of Doris. and itis onlyat the end Ol twenty- 


he finds that he not only has misj 


idged her, 
Is ready to carry out Lloyd's dy 


ng request, that 


the heroine is a beautit one, strong ye 
things lovable: wh Bas r love’s soft 
vecomes be irable after being ex 
i is fascinating, and one 
a conclusion is reached. 
York: Charles T. Dillinghan 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF AELLA GREEN] 
\ poet who thinks and feels in poetry is the author of this 
volume. The birds, the hills, the fore sts, the brooks. which or 
dinary men hardly notice. are to him all poems. But he is not 


alone the poet of Nature: the human aff tions equally claim 
his muse. Mr. Greene’s soul throbs in response to the poetry 
ot Nature and Life. The longest poem in the collection is en- 
titled “*Stanz It is of the dramatic order, and 


ie Berkshires, “She 


+ 
located among 


“in remembrance of a noble 


family,” is one of the best of the short poems, while “The | orty- 


** By one who deems it pleasant fa 


Phat he is welcome reckone: 
\ member in good standir g. with 
The Bay State’s Forty-second.’ 


is filled with sentiments that must re-echo in the heart of every 
surviving member of that gallant regiment. 


\ll of the poems bear evidenc: of having been care tully written. 
‘Reminiscences ” of "Squire Smith, and other characters familiar 
to New England, will doubtless be recognized as types of a 


Class 
ot pt ople found in many villages ot the re 


gion. The work is pub- 
lished by the author, attractively bound, with gilt-edged pages. 
Holyoke: Clark W. Bryan & Company. 


THE POISON PROBLEM 

One of the most popular writers on health, hygiene and medi- 
cine is Dr. Felix L. Oswald. whose articles frequently appear in 
the Popular Science Monthly and other periodicals, and who has 
written several books. This work of his concerns the 
cure of intemperance, and the reader may be 
a page of it, that Dr. Oswald 
interesting and instructive. 


cause and 
sure, before reading 

must have much to say that is both 
It may be a hackneyed subject, but it 
is certainly treated in no hackneyed way in this instance. 

Dr. Oswald is an “extremist: ” he would have total 
prohibition of sale and manufacture, and would even banish the 
“poison” from the sick room. “The physiological secret of the 
alcohol habit ” is a highly interesting inquiry into its cause, about 


abstinence, 


167 


The plot of the story is well cons eived and wel] car- 


stories of ** The Duchess.” so 


are agreeably noticeable by their 
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which few seem to know anything at all. Then he considers the 
habits and other conduct of the individual that lead to the forma- 
tion of “thirst” or craving. The physiological effects are ex- 
plained; the startling costs of intemperance are announced; and 
the author gives the medical profession a slap for prescribing al- 
coholic drugs, the nature and effect of which he shows. Two 
concluding chapters are devoted to remedies which are of a radical 
kind. Whether the reader becomes as radical as the author, or 
not, he cannot help but admit that Dr. Oswald makes out a strong 
case and that he attacks the subject with a force well calculated 
to ride down every opponent. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


CARVING AND SERVING. 

Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, superintendent of the Boston Cooking 
School, whose “ Boston Cook Book’ 
mous if she had not already been widely known as a teacher of 
cookery and an authority on the subject, has prepared a very ser 
viceable hand book on “ Carving and Serving,” which the printers 
have put into neat and handsome form. The work is particularly 
for the use of “those who desire, at their own table in every day 


would have made her fa- 


home life, to acquire that ease and perfection of manner which, 
however suddenly it may be confronted with obstacles, will be 
equal to every occasion.” 

Mrs. Lincoln advises the student to make a careful study of the 
material before the meat is cooked, and thus learn the exact posi 
tion of every joint, bone and muscle. In carving, strength is not 
required so much as neatness and care. Then follow the specific 
directions that must be followed. if the reader is to achieve success 
in the art. 
which there is some technical way in carving and serving—all 
lloped 


The directions cover every variety of food, about 


kinds of meat and every part, game, fish. vegetables, sca 
dishes, pies, puddings, salads, creams, soups, tea and coffee, fruit 
and nuts, etc., and there is a consideration of the utensils used in 
the operations. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
ONE THOUSAND QUAINT CUTS 

A collection of the quaintest of the old wood cuts makes this 
volume a curiosity and a treasure. They are taken from the 
“books of other days, including amusing illustrations from chil- 
dren’s story books, fables, chap books, etc., a selection of pic 
torial initial letters and curious designs and ornaments from origi- 
nal wooden blocks belonging to the Leadenhall Press.” The 


Andrew W. Tuer, and the book 


selections were made by Mr. 
comes from the famous Leadenhall Press of Field & ‘Tuer. London. 
Book collectors, of course, have in their libraries the books con- 
taining the original cuts, but the general public now has_ reproduc- 
tions of these cuts in one volume. The original wood blocks illus 
trating the less important works of the day have mostly been de- 
stroyed. Many of the 1150 cuts in this book were engraved be- 
tween fifty and sixty years ago; 
belong to the latter part of the last century. and others date back 
almost another hundred years. 
cellent work in reproduction and printing, and the decorative 
initial letters, head and tail pieces and ornaments are peculiar to 
the Leadenhall Press. London: Field & Tuer. New York: 
Scribner & Welford. 


some, the earlier fable blocks, 


These cuts are all samples of ex- 
I 


NOTES. 
“ Betty’s Decision ” is a story for little girls translated from the 
German of Gustav Nieritz by Mary E. Ireland. 
Lutheran Publication Society. 


Philadelphia : 


“Emerson’s Anthems of Praise” contains a great variety of 
new, original and selected compositions, with pieces for special 
occasions, arranged with accompaniment for piano forte or organ 
by L. O. Emerson. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 

* Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine and Floral Guide” for 
January, is the same large, complete, excellent number that always 
begins the first of the year. It contains several articles on the care 
of vegetables and flowering plants, a catalogue of the plants, bulbs 
and seeds that may be got from the well known seedsman of 
Rochester, N. Y., James Vick. The housekeeper who cultivates 
house and lawn plants, needs such a list as may be found in this 
volume for making selections. 


HouskKEEPING. 


No one can have spent much time among the Germans with 
having had frequent occasions to observe and admire the econo 
and thrift which kept them comfortable at home and make th 
prosperous, often wealthy abroad, says a Dresden correspond 
of the Detroit /yee Press. These features extend throughout 
entire economy both of public officers and domestic life. Just 
much force is applied as is necessary to accomplish the object 
sired, just so much sustentation provided as will be needed; t 
much always, but no more. 

The hotels furnish but one set table or regular meal daily, 
table d*héte dinner, breakfast and supper being ordered A la ca 
and at the morning meal the waiter begs to be informed whet 
the Herr will dine at table d’héte that day, and if not, no provis 
is made for him. Just enough of every dish is provided to sati 
the wants of those who have signified their intention of be 
present, but there is no surplus and if you come without not 
fresh food must be ordered and prepared for you. And the s 
rule prevails in private families where the mistress carves from 
dishes prepared; her estimates is always sufficient, there is alw 
abundance for all but no superfluity—there is no carrying off to 
slop pail of piles of plates filled with choice and costly via 
scarcely touched; none of that lavish, prodigal waste which 
observes at the tables of our large hotels. when the guest surrou 
himself with a barrier of dishes resulting, principally, in the be: 
of the scavenger. 

A German girl is not thought fit to be married until she 

Good mistresses make ¢g 
he German house servants certainly seem deser\ 


thorough and efficient housekeeper. 
servants, and t 
of the highest praise. 1 cannot fail to observe the amount of \ 
they do, and how thoroughly and cheerfully it is done, how « 

everything is kept and how neat they keep themselves; at what 
tonishingly early hours they commence work, and that they n 

seem to have time for gossiping or beaux, except on Sunday at 
noons, when they walk silently hand-in-hand with a schatz (the 1 
tary generally preferred) toa hall or garden where there is “ bal 
sick,” where they dance all night till broad daylight and come h 
to go steadily to work again. 


I spoke of the early hours of the domestics, but these ¢ 


habits are not confined to them, but extend through the commu 
g 


The usual hour of rising is 6 o’clock. Schools generally begi 


7. Dreakfast is not a formal meal, where all the family assen 
around substantial dishes, but consists of coffee and a roll or t 
and is taken when it suits the convenience of the individ 
Dinner is an elaborate meal of many courses, served usual 
kp. M. Supper is also a hea 
substantial meal, eaten at a later hour than our “tea.” And al 
mates are expected to be in the house for the night at half-past 


at which time t 


families between 1 and 3 o’cloc 


he large outer doors of the lower main entrance 
closed and fastened, and you must pay a small fee to the serv 
who lets you in if you come later than that hour. But operas, « 
certs and theaters commence at half past six, so it is not diffi 
to comply with these rules, even those of gay and festive incl 
tions. All are expected to be in bed and all lights out at elev 
except where some erudite professor or toiling student burns 
midnight oil, or some party of rollicking Americans consume 
and the lamp of life together. 


“NICELY THANKS.” 


This phrase, which has come into almost universal use by \ 
of reply to the civil inquiry “ How are you?” or “ How is y 
family?” the Springfield U/nxéon well says, is the quaintesence 
vulgarity. “ Nicely” in answer to either of these questions is 
grammatical 
verb by an adverb but for a description of a state of a subject by 
A man is not “nicely ” when the state of his healt! 
concerned; he is well or ill. Even if grammatical, the word wi 
be utterly inappropriate and silly. As for “thanks” insteac 
“thank you it is curt and rude. But quite unbeknown to th 
selves the users of this phrase do, in an awkward way, desc: 
their condition of mind though not their health. The origi 
Chaucer makes one of his chai 
ters say: “ But say that we been wise and nothing nice,” and Rol 


adjective. 


meaning of nice was ignorant. 


The question does not call for the modification ©! 


of Gloucester said: “ For he was nice and know the no wisdom:. 
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A PLEA FOR SERVANT GIRLS. 


I question whether it has ever occurred to the minds that are 
moving on so efficiently in the great world’s good works,—the 


minds of the ablest and most earnest of women,—vwrites a corres- | 


pondent of Lexd A Hand, that within their very hands, is a class 


of workers entirely overlooked in the movements for the shorten- | 


ing of the hours of labor, and for the spiritual and intellectual ele- 
vation of the working classes. Is there any principle of humanity 
in the average public sentiment, that looks consentingly on while 
the kitchen girl, whose Sunday rest rarely covers more than four 
hours, begins her week-day’s work at five or six in the morning 
and ends it at eight at night? Surely, with all the labor to better 
human conditions, in which this noble army of women are en- 
gaged, this state of affairs should not be overlooked. 

My idea is that we should hear far less of “inefficient and faith- 
less service,” would employers in domestic departments of labor 
conform to the laws that rule in other avocations. The comon cry 
s, “ My girl has no interest in her work.” What incentive can 
she have to interest? She never knows when her work is done. 
If, in contracting with her employer, the hours of labor comprising 
a day’s and week’s work were definitely agreed upon, and she were 
clear as to the fact that every hour over, whether on a week-day or 


on a Sunday, was to count towards an extra week, self-interest at | 


least—and that kind of interest is usually no stronger than in the 
bosom of the employer—would quicken her energies and brighten 
her understanding into efficiency if any motive could. 

No employer has a right to assume, because she has been gifted 
with larger intellectual opportunities, and is, in a sense, higher in 
the scale of humanity than is her employé, that the whole time, 
strength, and the very individuality of that empolyé, are to be ab- 
sorbed in her service from the moment she enters her kitchen. 
Kitchen girls are human as wellas other working people. And 
now, I pray you, editors of the journal to which | send this paper, 
consider this heretofore unconsidered class; and toward the bet- 
tering of its condition, lend a helping hand. 


BUSINESS COMMENT. 


Many of our readers have already secured one or more of the hand- 
some cake moulds manufactured by the Inventor’s Novelty Company, 
of Middletown, Conn., and are much pleased with them. See advertise- 
ment of this company in another column. 

1oo WASHING MACHINES F REE.—To introduce them to the readers of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, we will give away too self-operating washing 
machines. If you want one send your name at once. Address Monarch 
Laundry Works, 89 Randolph street, Chicago, Ill. 

As there is a rivalry as to popularity, between the ‘“ Three Little 
Maids” of Mikado and the celebrated Andes range, manufactured by the 
Phillips & Clark Stove Company, Geneva, N. Y., they have been grouped 
together in a handsome show card as a souvenir of the nineteenth century. 

BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING RosEs.—All lovers of choice flowers 
should send to the Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa., for some of 
their lovely roses. These roses are certain to bloom, and are some of 
the finest in the world. They are sent safely by mail, post paid, to all 
post-offices in the United States. Send for their New Guide, a complete 


treatise on the Rose (88 pages, elegantly illustrated), free. See adve: 
tisement in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


The always reliable Carpenter Organs contain the celebrated Car 
| penter Organ action. They are pure in tone, perfect in construction, i 
exact accord with the voice and full of patented improvements. TI 
| Youth's Companion justly says Mr. Carpenter builds most emphaticali 
| an honest organ. 


ILLUSTRATING AND DESCRIBING THE 
HIITLS AND HOMES OF 
BERKSHIRE 


| Where T: hey Are, What They Are,and Why They are Destine: 


to Become the Most Charming and Desirable 


Homes in America. 


THE BOOK OF BERKSHIRE 


Is sold on the cars, steamboats and on the news stands, not only i: 
serkshire, but at all the summer resorts and principal places of the 


country at the following prices: 


PAPER COVER, - - - - 
BOUND IN LEATHERETTE, 


50 cents. 
75 cents, 


Sent by Mail, Post-Paid, on Receipt of Price, 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO,, 


PUBLISHERS, 


GREAT BARRINGTON and HOLYOKE, MASS. 


NEW YORK, 239 Broadway, Room 18. 


‘The Book of Berkshire. 


Tollet, Bath, Nursery. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 
BEAUTLEUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


For 18 Vears our Great Specialty has been 
growing and distributing ROSE. Ss. We have all the 


SOA Cleanses, heals and 
beautifies the skin; 
SOAP eradicates disfigur. 

ing eruptions, and 


K |} R IC REAT TH INA TEA CO 


Give away as pre —— - those forming clubs for 


glands and tubes, 


Latest Novelties and fines! standard sorts in ditter 
ent sizesand prices to suit all.We send STRONG, VIGOR. 
OLS VLANIS safely by mail or express to all points. 


3 10 12 PLANTS 


makes their return impossible. Made from the S and COFFEES, Dinner, Tea ver 
finest vegetable oi's obtainable and containing and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, etc. W HITE Our New pp. describes nearly SOU nent 

icin: ti i varieties of Roses, the best Hardy Shrubs, « 
medicinal properties that make it a specific TEA SETS of 46 anil ¢ 8 pic ; d 812 Climbing Vines, and New and Rare Flower 
for diseases of the skin. Does not irritate orders. Decorated TEA SE faa 3 pieces seeds. and tells how: to grow them—FRE 
the most tender skin, and perfectly harmless ATCE \ddress THE DINGER & CONARD 
for use with INFANTS from the day of birth. AND or Moss Rose 


ces, OF 
Unequalled for SOAP ite Dinner Sets of 112 p witht 
SHAVING. It makes ders. Send us your address aan me 
a rich, heavy lather we will mail you our Club Book containing: reomplete 
that is delightfully SOAP Premium & Price List. THe GREAT CHINA TEA CO, 


210 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Tea Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co. 


TRIANGULAR DOMINOS. 
The New Standard Amusement. 
Comprising simple eames for the Young, 


fragrant, soothing 
and healing. The SOAP 
On the market. 253. KURICA SOAP 


elaborate games for the Social Circle, intri- 
cate games for the Ingenious. Set of 36 n 


reierror 


STOWELL & CO. 


Price handsome box, with instructions, post-paid, 
KIDDER'S PASTIL! LE poy ral | 25 cts. A cheaper set, to learn the game, 10 
For Sale by Druggista. ~ cts,,cilver, Frank H, Ricuarps, Troy. N.Y 
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HouSEKEEPING. 


WHY DO LADIES 


Harden and crack their shoes, when they. can keep 
em soft and smeoth with WOLFF'S AC CME 
BLACKING? Test it amd convince 5 surself, Ap- 


ply your best Dressing to the finest tissue paper ; 


vhen dry, give it another coat, and then observe how 
1e paper has shriveled and hardened. On another 
ece apply Woltf’s Acme Blacking, and you will find 
at the paper becomes softer, smoother and stronger. 

shoes dressed with Acme Blacking can be washed 
ean. It is waterproof. 


If you cannot find it in your neighborhood, send 
3 cents to cover cost of packing and postage, and 
ve will send a bottle by mail. 


WOLFF & RANDOLPH, 


CAN YOU CARVWE? 


CARVING AND SERVING. 


By MRs. D. A. LINCOLN, 
Author of ‘* The Boston Cook Book.” 
One Volume, Square 16mo, Illuminated Covers. 


Price, 60 Ceuts. 


\ little manual by the aid of which any gentleman or 
lady can become an expert carver. What an ad- 


Vv antage t must be to be able t ) place with the 
left hand a fork in the breast of a turkey, 
an d, without once removing it, with 
the right han d to carve and dissect, 


or disjoint, the entire fowl, 
ready to be news 1 to ad- 


miring guests This 
is done be y skilful 
carvers. 


rhe book also contains directions for serving, with a 
list of utensils for carving and serving. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, on re- 
eipt of price by the Publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, Mass. 


Founded 1875. 12th Year. 


The Botanical Gazette 


Is as indispensable to the amateur as to the profes- 


sional Botanist. It is not devoted entirely to the 
dry details of the science. but gives news and 
opinions on a great variety of topics, 
all having some bearing on 
plant life. 
£2.00 A YEAR. 
EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS: 
J. M. CoutTeEr, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
C. R. BARNEs, La Fayette, Ind. 

J.C. AkTHUR, Geneva, N. \ 


Plum M HABI 


RED AT HOME. NO PAIN, 
are 


Et 
DY CO., LAFAYETTE, Ind. 


000 Cures Six Montha. 
MA 


“THE 


PROOF*PUDDING 


IS IN THE EATING,” 


Any housekeeper or other party sending their address and 
mentioning this paper wiil receive by return post 


A TRIAL SAMPLE FREE OF 


PROF. GHS. LUDWHG VON SEEGER ICON 


Professor the Royal University ; | 


Knight of Royal Austrian order of the Iron 
Crown ; Ci of the Re Spanish 
Order of Isc gla : Knight of the Royal Prussian. 
Order of the Red Eagle ; Chevalier of the Legion of 


Honor, &¢., &°C., Says : 


“LIEBIG CO’S COCOA BEEF TONIC) 


should not be confounded with the hor de of thrashy 
cure alls. It is in no sense of the word a patent reme- 
dy. lam thoroughly conversant with its mode of | 
preparation and know it to be not on ly a legitim: ute 
pharmaceutical product, but also worthy of the high 
commendations it has received in all parts of the 
world. It contains essence of Beef, Coca, Quinine, 
Iron and Calisaya, which are dissolved in pure gen- 
uine Spanish Imperial Crown Sherry. 

Invaluable to all who are Run Down, Nervous, 
Dyspeptic, Bilious, Malarious or afflicted with weak 
kidneys. Beware of Imitations. 


Her Majesty's Favorite Cosmetic Glycerine. 


The best article known for Cleaning ard 
Polishing 


GOLD, SILVERWARE, JEWELRY, &e. 


|} postpaid, 
19 Yearsin Household Ue, Sold Everywhere. 


Or on receipt of 45¢ in stamps ull-sized t ul be sent 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO,, 72 John St., New York 


W. L. HAYDEN ‘Music: and 


Strings. 


146 A Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


TOKOLOG Y 


Agents wanted everywhere 
ss GEO. M. Con W B 


Used by Her Reyal Highness the Princess of | 


Wales and the nobility. For the skin, Complexion, 
Eruptions, Chapping, Roughness. $1.00. 


LIEBIG CO’S Genuine Syrup of Sarsaparilla, 


is guaranteed as the Best Sarsaparilla in the market. 


N. Y. Depot, 388 MURRAY STREET. 


EVERY BLONDE BABY 


and Every Brunette Baby 


should have its doings recorded in 


Of Drug- 


mail. Full Description 
w Tailor System of Dress 
MOODY & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


use. Unequal 
cious diet. 
sia. Sold by Grocers. 


CRANULA 


An Incomparable Food. Ready for smmediate 
Me 1 for children and /nvalids. A deli- 
Unsurpassed for constipation and dyspep- 
Box by mail, 36c. 
Our Home Granula Co., DANSVILLE, N. 
Sole Manufacturers. 


BABY’S KINGDOM 


Wherein may be chronicled by the loving mothe: 


the story of the events, happenings and cunningness 


attending the progress of * My Baby,” as a memento 


for grown-up days. | 
ANNIE F. Cox. Printed in colors. 
yle. Cloth gold $3.75. 
.50 ; tree-calf, $7.50; Spanish calf, $7.50. 
“Sent by M ail postpaid 
logue sent free on application to 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
Please mention this magazine. 


Designed and Illustrated by | 
Bound in ele- 
Turkey morocco 


on receipt of price. Cata- | 
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They will make your cake » look eqnal to a ten dollar | 


loaf from a fancy bakers. 


Household ”’ 


SEWING MACHINE. 


2) 
= 

= om 
= — 
a. (Je) 
a 
— a = 
= 
ex Send for Descriptive Circular. <= 


Manufactured by 


Household Sewing Machine Co., Providence,R. 


BLACKING 


| Restor 
Dressi 


hat will produce a 


ginal luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Polish without shrink- 


| ing, cracking, or hardening the leather. Each 
sottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 


ority over allothers. Your Shoe Dealer has it. 


Manuf, 


GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


CINDY 


Send $1, f?: $3 or $5 for a sample 
retail box by Express, of the best 
candies in America, put up in elegant 
boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 
for presents. Express charges light. 
to all Chicago. Try it once. 


dress, 
c. F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 
CHICAGO. 


FEATHERBONE TyRESS-MAKING 


_ The best in the world. For sale everywhere. 
Directions for use.—Attach direc tly to the open seam 
by sewing through the Featherbone. 


WarrEN's ron 


eAGENT’S 
anvassing Canvassing Outfit fo itfit for 7¢. stamp 
ARD WORKS. Nortiford, Conn. 


PURE 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
3 EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 
6 THOS. WOOD & CO., BOSTON 


BIG OFFER. GIVE AWAY 1,000 


Self-Operating Washing Machines. If you 
P want one send us your name, P. O. and express 
office at once. THE NATIONAL Co., 23 Dey 2 


The only med- 
icine known that 
will cure Mem- 

branous Croup. The proprietor of this medicine 
has used it in his private practice for the past twenty 
years, and in every case of any kind of Croup it 
has never failed to cure. The remedy is taste- 
less and perfectly harmless, containing no poison or 
deleterious drugs. Sample with directions sent 
free by mail. Price 50 cts. per box. Four dollars 
perdoz. C. A. BELDILN, M. D., Jamaica, N. Y. 


To introduce them, we will 


is EMILY FAITHFULL says :—* We have 
watched the effects of Crospy’s VITAL- 
IZED PHOSPHITES on a young friend who has 
suffered with indigestion all her life ; after tak- 
ing it for a fortnight she said : ‘I feel another person, 
it is a pleasure to live.’ We urge you to put it to the 
test, for in several cases, personally. known to us, sig- 
nal benefits have been derived from its use.’ 
“CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a cure for 
all nervous disorders.” pat or by mail $1. 
56 25TH ST., NEW YORK. 
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1V Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


PIECES SILVER In Satin-lined 

weet Bo 

EXTRA CHOICE r “ta 


Adenia, the most lovel bri ar at " 
and enlarged. Send for \ oth Bybrid the la and fines k 
terms to A. DUNNE & for | don Ber paper, 6 tor old 
Wy York. hese are n i t. the ma 
( / the ers are le, the te eing ing “reat 
< 


HILL’S CHAMPION QS 
Z CLOTHES DRYER. 


Boer season at Newport 


i Always takes first prize. 3 | 
The best Dryer made. Also per paper, one pay ach 10 colors. for Qe. H 

’ ‘ ba: Pry ment in Pansies ever seen will be for in the fol k ms: 


Best in the market—for ‘ ¥ 

indoor use. NEW \\ 
Enquire of dealers or send for AND iy 
i circulars, HILL DRY ER CO., Worcester, Mass, JMPROVE 


NOR PLATH OR DECORATIVE MARKING. VARIEER 


of 
A This iis tothe rade since 1635, am E aris, 
INDE LE INK. in erfee tion Aste ra, mae 
ag for Martting Linen, Silk & Cotton Row “Fired lish 
WITHA COMMON PEN Fon Ni tiunms, I t 
te ‘ 10 paper. Our nev \ 
FRIAL. AT ONC SEEDS AND PLANTS TO BE ‘POUND IN THE Bont to all others © 
TRUSS Fr, R, PIERSON, Florist and Seedsman, Tarrytown-on-Huadson, N. Y. Box H. 
adjus ing 
Ody Whit le the 
7 4 resses back the intes= W: ANTED. EVERY LADY _ reader f Gc OD 
ines just as a Bergnn HOUSEKEEPING to’send for * The Standard Rug 
does with the finger. Witt light press Maker Sade 
nia is duy and night, and a radical cure for the mnat 
@ulare free. = ok toate ah one of these attachments. Fits it is used for a kinds of injuries; re- 
+ 2 all sewing r and make autiful rugs, mats, lieving pain instantly, and rapidly healing the wound- 
\ ly rapiary. I address post- parts 
tha CO.. Lowell SCA LDS, CHILBLAISS, VENOMOUS STINGS 
Nex BITES, CUTS and WOUNDS of every ti 
f tuternalty. It is invaluable in CHOLERA, YEL- 
4 * MAXFIELD, LOW, TYPHUS, TYPHOID, SCARLET, and oth 
aS i Manufacturer, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in In AR R HH, Fretid Discharges f the 
EAR, OZA of the ANTRUM uid CAN- 
And Drapery Goods of all kinds. 
Ww 
99 to 103 East Bridge St. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. NE 
; +e Plain impressions of the exquisite New Ercuina pi LADIES. — 
. ” Greatest inducements ever oat. 
66 Courtship of Miles Standish. fered, Now’s yx 
be 9 role nner Set, or Go an 
Love Ss Young Dream. d Toilet Se Fx varticulars address 
David Law's Windsor Castle. 
Prize Etching by T. Moran, ) ) 1 
” { { | : 
fs The Deep, Resounding Sea. | 
' his most successful work. 
: “A LONG ISLAND ROAD.” its preparation and use, with a view to being made 
e “ THE MAY-TIME OF LIFE.” readily, appetizingly, and economically; includ- 

‘THE OLD STEPS OF CAPRI.” ing over F/FTY RECIPES for Making 
HAIG’S “MAG Breads of all kinds, the Preparation of 
pti AIG’S “ MAGDALEN COLLEGE, A Yeast, and Instructions, which if duly 
F BEAUTIFUL WEDDING GIFTS. UNRIVALLED IN TONE followed will enable any housewife | 

Ge The finest Etchings and Engravings, Proots and ELEGANT IN FINISH, | 
x Choice Impressions. REASONABLE IN PRICE, LAD. : 
PAINTINGS AT MODERATE PRICES. ULLY WARRANTED. er | 
e MIRRORS, the best French only. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 7 
% PICTURE FRAMES, CARD AND ESTEY ORCAN CoO., POSTPAID ON AESEIPT OF 25 GENTS. 
% CABINET FR. AM ES, Ete. 159 Tremont St., Boston. - Brattleboro, Vt, P 
: ALL THE R¢ RS’ IPS j 
GROUPS, A CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
&e., &e. LWAYS pa 


] AMES S. EARLE & SONS, Mention this Paper when writing to HOLYOKE, MASS. m 
No. 816 Chestnut St., Phila. Advertisers. " New York Office, 239 Broadway. 
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h fer t 
LADIES who pre 


nice 
ity of Static ationery for their 
correspondence shoul d in- 
quire tor Crane’s Ladies’ 
Note Papers and 
opes to match Id and 
reliable li > goods 
are presented 1 ) Superfine 
and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being 
unsu rpassed in Purity, 

=——— Tone, and Beautiful Soft 
by even the finest forei ign. product ions. Sold 
oy all Stationers, in a variety of tints and su rfaces. 


ESTABLISHED 1822 


HURLBUT PAPER CO.’S 


FRENCH LINEN 


Correspondence Papers, 


In Fashionable Sizes, in boxes with Envelopes 
to match. 
HIGHEST AWARD, 
aris, 1878. Centennial, Phila., 1876. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
vtra Quality of Linen Folios, Superfine 
Flat and olded apers of Highest 
Grade. 
CoO. 
SOUTH LEE, MASS. 


J LADIES / ASK YOUR STATIONER 


FOR THE 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


rhe Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now in the Market. 


fade and handsomely put up by the 
VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


D. NEEDHAM'S SONS 
116-115 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, 


ed Clover Blossoms, 


and AND SOLID FATRACTS 
OF THE BEST 
BLOOD KNOW 


es 

m 

Rheur k 

feat fache, 

Who ping 

wecireular, Mention paper 
ng \gents 
> Send 4 ets. for mai 12 

1 
ly Baaket I Name, 10c. 25 plair 
“106. ( 5s, 50 


“HOL LEY C AR D Cc oO. » Meriden, Conn. 


llways mention this paper when writing 
to adi } 


| MOST LABOR, 
PURCHASE GEAR 


alf the labor of 
ingers, and Costs 
ttle more 
| EMPIRES OFS NOT GREAS 
The Clothes 
WARRANTED. | Lay Split White Rubber Roits 
Agents waated everywhere, Empire Co.. Aubura, N. 


A PERMANENT 


PERFUME LASTING FOREVER. 
METCALF’S VIOLETTE, HELIOTROPE or JOCKEY 
CLuB_ SACHETS, when made into packages, and 
packed with clothing, gloves, handkerchiefs, station- 
ery, or furniture, impart a grateful odor. Sample 
mailed upon receipt of 25 cents in stamps and this 
advertisement. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Good HousSEKEEPING. 


Have you tried “ WHITING’s 
STANDARD Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by WuitTING 
ParpER Co., Mass.? 
You will find them the best 
for correspondence and all the 
uses of polite society. Cream 
and Azure, rough and smooth 
finish, all sizes. 


tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


$600 to $3,000 


team. \ ELE- 
BERATED EVERY WHERE. le on TRIAL. 


RTH, St. I Mo. 


Ask your sta- 


Work or Wages. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR PROMOTING 
BETTER RELATIONS BETWEEN 


LABOR AND CAPITAL 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. SINGLI 
SOPIES, 10 CENTS. 


ITS PROGRAMME : 


Is Tr 1 Informatione Helpful Suggestions, < 
Har ! g I 
2d I I 
La 
l. View D i 
n Exper 
sth. Dis ind A 
f r© 
st U \ 
Jone bv | 
ways u Ss 1 La 
I ria ments nic events 
me 
7 N es of I n > i 
8 and lastly. We sha ave Party, ( S or 


rhe Journal is moderate, philosophic, instructive 
and concili ewan York Sun 

The Spirit of the publication is thoroughly progres- 
sive. Its contributed matter var trom conservatism 
radicalism, and all phases of thought are represented 


by the best thinkers.—Christian Union. 


It is a most praiseworthy enterprise, planned ir 
broad and generous fashion. for the purpose of afford- 
ing afield for afair and frank 
question now upon us.—Sfringfield Republican. 


discussion of t 


CLARK W. BRYAN & OO., Publishers, 


New York Office 
239 Broadway. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


The Food of Foods. 
“an REALINE Flakes, 


ly better and more conveni- 


‘is infin- 
ent for soups than Maccaroni, Vermi- 
celli, Italian Paste, Sago, or Barley. 
It needs to be placed only in the 
turecn and have the hot soup poured 
over it before serving. 


( M ( Cotumeus, Inp 


causes, and a new and suc- 
ane ssful ce RE at your own 
1iome, one who was deaf 
mn ated by most of the 
nefit Cur smself in 


s then hundreds of others. Full 


r.S PAGE, No. 41 West 31st st., New York City. 


French, German, Spanish, ttalian, 


naster either of these 


ntly fe r every-day and be ine 
r. Kicn, S. SENTHAI 
STEM, ‘Terms, 
uage, W ivilege of a ; 
orre n of exert copy, 
nts. cl 


MEIS TERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 00. 
Hevald Buildi ing. oston, Mass 


NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


HOTEL WARWICK, 


On Hampton Roads, 8 Miles above 
the famous Old Point Comfort. 


A FIRST-CLASS WINTER RESORT. 


! Hotel and all its apy tments are of the most 

t \ ssi bie fron York by the 

f the Old Don 1 Steamship Line and 

t Pennsy a Railroad. Send for Ih tmnted 
Pamy t to C. B. ORCUTT, 150 Broadway, New 


J. R. SWINERTON, Manager, 
Hotel Warwic k, Newport Ne ~ws, Va. 


LEAN Food, Clean Pig s, Clean Groun is, Pure 

Water and Fresh Air in abundance—that is all 
that recom mends our goods in the beginning—For 
sausage, Cloth Coverings and Waxed Paper instead 
of the common case 

Try them and give us your opinion. All orders 
promptly filled. Send for circular and price-list. 


W.A. CURTIS, Manager, 


STRAWBERRY - FLORENCE, MASS. 
December Ie, I 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


HORTHAND 


iItuations procured all pupils when competent.@ 
aod for ease ulate We Ge CHAFFEE, Uswego, N. ¥. 


PAUL’S LIVER PILLS. 


tive cure for that most distressing of all compl: aints, 

CONSTIPATION; and a sovereign remedy | 
Siey for all Bilious Disorders. If your Druggist does not 

keep them send 25 cents (stamps) to us vt : box. 
5 boxes $1. Address, THE PAUL MFG. 


New 
350 pright designs. 10 cents. 
aye f CARD CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
: DYSPEPS] Its Nature, Causes, Prevention | 
i and C _ being the experience of an 


actual sufferer, by JoHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., | 
14 years Tax Collector. Sent free to any address. 


For the cure of Corns use COME-NFF. Four 

ps applications, and off they come. Sold by all 

o> 2 Druggists, or sent by mail, post- paid, for 25¢. 
Dentolio Mfg. Co. , Rochester, i 

a WANTE LADIES TO WORK FOR US at 

their own homes. $7 to $10 per week can 

Y be quietly made. No photo painting ; no canvassing. 


For full particulars please address, at once, CRESCENT | 
Art Co., 19 Central St., Boston, Mass., Box 5170. 
Of All Kinds. | 


TEACHERS ‘WANTED Principals and 


be Assistants ; also several for Art, Music, &c. Appli- 
} cation-form and information free. Address 


THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, 
Mention this paper. Chicago, Ml. 


SELIL A'T SIGET! 
x PETTIS’ NEW PROPELLING PENCIL. 


f Equal to any 25c. pencil in the market, and retails &t l0cts. only. 
Send for one dozen, and see how easily they sell, Everybody 
will buy one. Sample by wail, 0 ets.; 1 dozen by mail, 65 cts. 

Address» W. J. PETTIS, Box 1211, Providence, R. Il. 


ALWAYS MENTION 
Good Eiousekeeping, | 
when writing to Advertisers. 


“Yeu ollars knowl. 


CATHERINE OWEN’S popular Serial, 


of practical value to every housekeeper, 


entitled “TEN DoLLars EnouGu, 


oR How To LIVE WELL ON 
TEN DOLLARS A WEEK,” 
which has commanded 

M4: wide attention and 
much favorable 
comment 


i during its publication 


in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 


is published complete, in a hand- 


some duodecimo volume of some 300 pages, 


And will be sent, postpaid, to any 
address on receipt of $1. 


GLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


New York Office 239 Broadway. 


Purely Vegetable, su- 


| 
| 


Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer | 


COMFORT’S 


BEST SPICES and COOKING EXTRACTS, 


17 N, Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PROSPECTIVE MOTHERS! 


Send 25 cts. to Mrs. F. E. Caller, Hyde Park, 
Mass., Box 393, and receive, sealed, a pamphlet 
| giving full directions for making all articles ae | 

an- 


to an infant’s wardrobe, with an appendix by Dr. } 
aford on feeding. 


| cents. 


DRUNKENNESS 


instantly Cured. 


Dr Haines’ GOLDEN 
destroys all appetite for alchoholic liquors. 
be secretly administered in coffee, 

f food, even in liquor itself, 
results. ‘Lhousands have been cured, 
believe they quit drinking of their own free will. 
dorsed by everybody but saloon-keepers. 
confidence. 


Golden Specific Co. 185 Race St. Cincinnati, 0. 


Old Furniture 


MADE 


! 


No artistic skill required. WOLFF'S TRA\s. 
PARENT PAINT will make a Rosewood or M:; 


ony of a Walnut, a Cherry, or Mahogony of a | 


No limit to the selection. Sample bottle by ma 


Lllustrated catalogue containing eighty 


of veneered wood, 50 cents. 


WOLFF & RANDOLPH, Philadelph a, 


SPECIFIC instantly 
It can 
tea or any article 
with never-failing 
who to-day 
En- 
Address in 


O YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? 


secure territory to canvass for subscriptions. 
Work, Good Pay. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 


HOLYOKE, MAss. 


New York Office, No. 239 Broadway. 


Write 
to the Publishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING and 


Easy Grocer for it ; 


you, 


bottle and take no other. 


‘TA MAN 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THI® 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


GreemBa 
NSIN 


CLINIO1S/> 
Toy 


CHICACO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason oe itse entral position, close relation to prin- 
cipal lines East of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
terminal points We st, Northwest and Southwest, is the 
only true middle link in that transcontinental system 
wh ich invites and facilitates travel and aren in either 

‘ection between the Atlantic and Pacif 

‘The Rock Island main line and brane s include Cht- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 

nd Rock island, in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 

Washington, Fairfleld, Ottumwa, Os kaloosa, West Lib: 


KANSAS 


rty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, At- 
Lantic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in Iowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph. 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
land Atchison, in Kansas; ‘Albe rt Lea, Minne -apolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; atertown, in Dakota, and 
hundreds of intermediate c ities, towns and villages. 


The Great Rock Island Route 

uarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 
travel over it. Its roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structures 
of stone andiron. Its rolling stock is perfect as human 
‘skillcan makeit. It has all the safety appliances that 
mechanical genius has invented and experience proved 
valuable. lts practical operation is conservative and 
methodical—its discipline strictand exacting. The lux- 
“wry of its passenger accommodations is unequaled in 
tie West—unsurpassed in the world. 

, All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missourt 
River consist of comfortable Dz uy Coac hes, magnificent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and Slee ping Cars, elegant 
Dining Cars prov iding excellent meals, anc cae tween 
Chicago, St. < foseph, Atchison and Kansas City—restful 
Reclining Chair Cars, 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, favorite line between Chicago and Minne 
apolis and St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Express 
rains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
localities and hunting and fishing grounds of Iowa and 
Minnesota. rich wheat fie ds and grazing lands of 
interior Dakc = bie reached via Watertown short, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Ke unkakee, omens supe- 
rior inducements to travelers between ( a > 
dianapolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Leavenworth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and interme «diate points. Alle jasses of patrons, 
“ vecially families, ladies and children, receive from 
cials and employ es of Rock Island — protection, 
respec tful courtesy and kindly attention 


For Tickets, Maps, at all principal 
Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada—or any 
desired information, address, 

R. CABLE, 
Pres't & Gen'l 


E. ST. JOHN, 


CHICAGO. Gen. Tkt. & Pass. Ag 


TRY HART'S DELIGHT. 


— This is a liquid Stove Polish, a: 
— new and unlike all others. It is 
j ready for use. Easily applied, and 
Ati give your stoves the brightest, blac! 


most enduring lustre, ot anything 


offered to the public. Your stove 
pipe will not ve streaked, neither 
they rust after having been pol 


with Hart’s Delight. 
properties of an enamel capable « 
sisting dampness, etc. All who 1 
are surprised at the wonderful las 
bed uty it gives their stoves. Ask 
if he has not got it, he will get it 
For sale by first-class ‘Grocers and Stove D 


ers generally. Correspondence solicited. Manut 
ured byC. W. HART & CO., 
652 and 654 River Street, Troy, N. | 
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Re member the name, //a 
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*See that our name 


elight. Beware 


Yours for Health: 


20 Years LYDIA E. 
PINKHAM’S 


VEGETABLE 
COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 


ALL of those Painf 
Delicate Complaints ar 
Complicated troubles ar 
Weaknesses so comm 
among our Wives, Mother 
end Daughters. 
(PLEASANT TO TH 
TASTE, EFFICACIOU 
IMMEDIATE AND LAST 
ISG IN ITS EFFECT 
LOZENGE Form, 


ror $5.) Errut 


, LA. OD THE LATTET 


CURE FROM OBSERVATION, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 

Mrs. PINKHAM’s “GUIDE TO HEALTH” AND CONFIDEN 
TIAL CIRCULAR MAILED TO ANY LADY SENDING ADDRES 
AND STAMP TO LYNN, MASS, Liention this Paper. 


4 


ITs MERITS KEEP uP THE SALE. 
tir is A BLESSING TO OVERWORKED WOMEN, IT RE 
MOVES FAINTNESS, FLATULENCY, ALL CRAVING FOR STIMI 
LANTS, AND RELIEVES WEAKNESS OF THE STOMACH. 
Physicians Use It and Prescribe It. 
It REVIVES THE DROOPING SPIRITS, INVIGORATES ANI 
HARMONIZES THE ORGANIC FUNCTIONS, GIVES ELASTICITY 
AND FIRMNESS TO THE STEP, RESTORES THE NATURAL LUSTRE 
TO THE EYE, AND PLANTS ON THE PALE CHEEK OF WOMAN THI 
FRESH ROSES OF LIFE’S SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER TIME 
WEARY WOMEN PRAISE IT. 
Its purpose is solely for the legitimate healing of dis- 
ease and the relief of pain, and ii does aL it claims todo. 


AN ANCEL OF MERCY. 

THE Woman’s Sure Friend FoR ALL DELICATE AND COM- 
PLICATED TROUBLES. LADIES IT WILL NOT PERFORMSURGICAI 
OPERATIONS OR CURE CANCER, BUT IT WILL UNDER ALL CIR 
CUMSTANCES, ACT IN HARMONY WITil THE LAWS OF NATURE 
THAT FEELING OF BEARING DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGH 
AND BACKACHE, IS ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITs USE. 

4z°All Sold by Druggists.-@a 

MRS. PINKIIAM’S LIVER PILLS cvure CONSTIPATION, 
BILIOUSNESS AND TORPIDITY OF THE LIVER, 25 CENTS, 
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Pure and Safe Fiction only. Domestic * tories CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK isto 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 


Harriet Prescott Spofford, | 


Mary Abbott Rand, Ella Rocmen Church. ORNE JOHNSON, | Daisy Eyesbright 


Goop HouSEKEEPING, Vil 


ENTIRELY NEW, ORICINAL, AND PRACTICAL--OUR OWN 


887 STAMPING OUTFIT 


Given to the Philadelphia LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL Subscribers Only 


Designed under the supervision of Mrs. Louisa Knapp, Editor of the Philadelphia LADIES’ HOME JOUR- 
NAL AND PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER, Expressly for the Subscribers of that paper. 


tse FOR ONLY $1.00 WE WILL 
a pe Send this Outfit to any ad- 
also, mail a co the LA- 
DIES’ HOME JO ANAL for one 
year. 


A Woman Knows What a Woman Wants ! 


We are well aware that this outfit contains a 


: * less number of patterns than those described in flash 


advertisements, but our aim has been to produce an 
’ outtit EVERY PATTERN OF WHICH WILL BE USEFUL, in- 
stead of having an immense number of worthless bugs 
‘ > : ; — and butterflies, so crowded together on a single sheet 


is to make it impossible to use them. 

The outfit contains patterns for every branch of 
needlework and flower painting, and EVERY PATTERN 
IS THE FULL WORKING sIZE. The several Flannel 


Skir atterns are each long enougl 
pe Skirt patte rns are each iong enougb to st imp a 
breadth of flannel at once without removing the pat- 


tern, and the scallops have the corners turned. 

The outfit contains (new) a beatiful Spray of Roses 
wide enough for the end of a Table-cover, an entirely 
new design for Tinsel work, several bouquets, each 
“er ; long enough for the corner of a Table-spread ora Tidy, 
a ie oes and the alphabet is large enough for Towels, Napkins, 
~ Handkerchiefs or Hat-bands. 

Each outfit is accompanied by directions for doing STAMPING BY PARKER'S NEW PATENT METHOD WITHOUT PAINT OR POWDER. THIS OUTFIT 
INTAINS NO TRASH. it has No tidy or silk or such things. Tue VALUE Is IN THE PATTERNS, Which Mrs. Knapp has designed expressly for this out- 
, and they ean be had from no other souree. The outtit is WORTH FOR ACTUAL USE, DOUBLE ANY $1.00 ovTFIT heretofore offered by any one in the 
uuntry. We have made a contract for 50,000 of these outfits to be delivered during this season, and shall GIVE THEM AWAY RIGHT AND LEFT 
s follows: We think this order will not last us long, as every one of the fifteen or twenty million ladies in the country will want one. 
Judgi.g from the thousands upon thousands « f requests we have had for better patterns, than contained in the cheap outfits offered in flash ad- 
rtisements, we think the ladies of this country have had enough of them. In order to meet this long-felt want, Mrs. Louisa Knapp, editor of the L. 
\. J., has designed an outtit of original patterns, every one of which is large enough for practical use. She has discarded the tidy, silk, and all the 
sh. and has produced an outfit whieh we can offer as low as One Dollar, including a full year’s subscription to the Philadelphia Lapis’ Home 
OURNAL. We als 0 offe r Tue Lapies’ Home JouRNAL on trial six months, (without any premium) for only 25 cents. Any lady who will show this 
ivertisement to her friends and secure 4 trial subscribers at 25 ccnts each for6 months, will receive as a free present for her trouble, the above 
amed stamping outtit. 


pHitabeLenia LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL HOUSEKEEPER 


HAS THE LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY NEWSPAPER OR Over 400 000 PAID SUB- 


PERIODICAL PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES, HAVING SCRIBERS 

. 

20 Pages, ellegantly illustrated by the best ertinte. The most expensive wood cuts are eugraved express'¥ forour columns. Printed on fine heavy paper, and 
arefully Edited by Mrs. LoUISA KNAPP, Mrs. E. C. Hewitt, and Mrs. J, H. Lambert, associate edi ors. Emp oys the best writers, 


contribute a series of “COTTAGE DINNERS.” Accom- 
oan ing the recipes will |e remarks upon pretty table 
‘june ts. me ‘thods of se rving g and waiting, carnishing, 


———BY 


AINTLIES DESSERTS.” How to prepare 
. delicacies suitable for af oo us, ail 
Josiah Allen’s Wife, | ing companies, that are 

Rose Terry Cooke, AND IMPROVE YOUR GRAMMORS “by Mrs. Em- 


ma C. Hewi 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE. How to Entertain, &c., by 


A Scries of Poems by “MOTHER'S CORNER.” “ARTISTIC NEEDLE- 
WORK,” and “FLOWER” De paste ts are a.l Spec- 


WILL CARLTON. . 


Author of “ETSY AND I ALE OUT” “OVER THE | “WOW WOMEN CAN MAKE MONEY.” A Series By JENNY JUNE, 


of Practical Artic es on Money-Making tor Women, b 
HILLS TV THE POOR HOUSE,” Ete. Ella Kodmin Church. : With Special Llustrations, Original in our Columns. 


Address CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PIILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE SECOND (FEBRUARY) NUMBER NOW READY. 


25 CENTS A NUMBER, $3.00 A YEAR. 


ALES OF JANUARY NUMBER 140,000 COPIES. FIRST THE STORY OF A NEW YORK HOUSE,—II. Illustrated by A. | 
EDITION OF THE FEBRUARY NUMBER 125,000 COP. F. Horsiyson G. W. Epwarps. H. C. BuNNee. 
IES. It contains OUR NAVAL POLICY.—A LESSON FROM 1861. James Russet 

Souey, U. S. Navy. 

DUCHARMES OF THE BASKATONGE. A story. Duncan 

the Bust in the Museo Niaramonti, in the Vatican. “ngraved by SCorT. 
CLosson, after a photograph from the original. F 
AFTER DEATH. Lovist CHANDLER MOULTON. 

THE LIKENESS OF JULIUS CA8SAR, With illustrations from 

author’s collection. Joun C. Ropes. M. COQUELIN, Branpver MATTHEWS 

THE RESIDUARY LEGATEE: OR, TILE POSTHUMOUS JEST O}1 RUSSIAN NOVELS. THoMAS SARGEANT PERRY. 

THE LATE JOHN AUSTIN. Part First.—THE WILL. J. S 


oO} 


DALE. From the Christian Uni i ndon Times. 
HALF A CURSE. Astory. OcTAve THANET. “SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE fills a Ph 
tinct pia of its wn: it ts te? y 1 e ope cie Is of espe el 
IVORY AND GOLD. CHuak.es HeNay Lupers re in t broadest and b st sens it st th wies are readabk 
! st ut im lei and the story, a study of N 
REMINISCENCES OF THE SEI EAND COMMUNE OF PARIS. its standard and admirable 
Second Papfer.—THE SIEGE. With illustrations from portraits and docu <cellencc it > add iat and powerful enough t 
ments in Mr. Washburne’s possession. E. B. Wasttuurne, ex-Minister t here is ample evidence that the com- e's expectations for th 
France Ing Issues are to increase rather than 
diminish in mevit.” From” Punch,” London. 
SETH’S BROTHER’S WIFE.—Chapters VI-IX. HAROLD FREDERIC. “SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE shows that 
THE LAST FURROW. CuHaAries Epwin MARKHAM From the Philadelphia Ledger. ‘ten thelr rare he 
neir € Skul im e st 
GLIMPSES AT THE DIARIES OF GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. ~ ScRil i AZINE easily 3 in mechanical get up and literary \ oe 
SOCIAL LIFE AND CHARACTER IN THE PARISOF THE REV- bri 
n rings itsown va iety of valuable literary work and wi 
OLUTION.—Second ncluding) Paper. ANNIE CARY Morris ! ant excuse for being. heartily welcome the new comer. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
SUBSCRIBE FROM THE FIRST (JANUARY) NUMBER. 


*Remittance should be sent by post money order or registered letter to 


SOWS, Publishers, 


and 745 BROADWAY, 


WHEW TORE. 
SOLID EMERY KNIFE-SHARPENER. 


FOR 
CHURCH end 
CHAPEL. 


The C nter Organs 


Reliable Carpenter Organs 


*THE CARVER’S F RIEND. 


the celebrated 
A few strokes will give the dulles knife ch every housekeeper will appreciate. Handy CARPENTER ORGAN 
for table or kitchen use ot best 1 th steel wire in center, and will last for years, ACTION. They are 


Price, with fine Cocobola handle, 85 cents; . 
in postage stamps or any convenient way. 
W. H. PARKIN, 11 South Water Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


We ROOZEN’S BULBS 
> A FOR SPRING PLANTING. 
GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, ANEMONES, ETC. 


lle, 60 cents. Sent, post-paid, on rece ipt of price, pure in tone + Pe rfect in 
co struction, in exact 
accord with the voice, 
and full of patented 
improvements. More 
than 50 diff rent styles, 
> from $20 up. “Mr. Carpenter builds 
AN HONEST ORGAN.”* ‘outh’s Com- 
ucements to ministers and churches, 
Carventer Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 


te } } . 
Fp y yz The most complete Catalogue is publishe i by h Sh h d P bl 
ANT. ROOZEN & SON, Overveen, (Near Haarlem, Holland, onetic ort an uDII- 

raps i) 7 Who have over So acres of these Beautiful Flowers under cultivation. CATIONS, For Self- Instruction, 


lel 1 W. ‘4/7. OSGOODB”, Publisher, Rochester. N. 
All orders large and small, filled with care, and delivered fr f ch ge at express office in New York City 
for United States, and Toronto for C anada. Please order early and not later than March 1st 
Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue sent free by the sole age tent . S. and ( wale. 


J. TER KUILE, BROADWAY,N.¥. (Successor to the late Wm. H. Boomkamp., 


STEAM COOKING. BA BY”: 
i i st s. Infant's Outfit, 
Is what gives notoriety to the tables of nt 
some of out best hotels. The Auto- rns, Soc. First Short 


12 pa m oc., Wi 
matic Steam Cooker makes tle same es, 12 patterns, 50 th 


process simple for F amily Use. A. direction New England Pattern Uo., Kutiand, Vt. : 
whole dinner can be cooked in it at once Fl ] G d 
with no possibility of spo ling. Prices ora Ul e 


=, $1. BO to 5.00, express prepaid, toany 
part of the country. Circular, testimon- 
als and Dr, Beardsley’s great Lecture, 
: ‘What to Eat and How to Eat it,” sent 

free on application. 


WILMOT CASTLE & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR 1887 
Now ready, contains 2 Colored 

nundreds of 
1 neariv 200 page 


Meat, Game, Fish, 
Poultry, Dressing and Scal- 
loped Oysters 


4 to Gardening and 
r Culture. and over 150 
containing an Iliustrated List 


of neariy all the FLOWERS and 
Ws CELL DIRECT TO 0 FAMIL LIES- ere VEGETABLES grown. with di- 
(avoid Agents alers whose pro- rections now to grow them. where the vest “SE 
fiis and expenses coubk the ¢ cost on WM. G. BELL & CO’S PI, NTS. AND BULBS can ve procured. with 
) and send this 


(BOSTON, MASS.) prices of each. This 000K maiied 


free on receipt of 10 
‘lass UPRIGHT 


xu cents. and the 10 cents may be deducted from the first 
4 “Oct ave Rosewood F , War- SPICE EASO N | N orier sent us, Every one interested in a garden. or wno 
ranted 6 years, for RIMBL We desires good. fresh seeds. should nave this work. We 
es nd itewith Besutifal Cover and refer to the millions of persons who nave planted our 
Stocl~for Trialin yourown Home be- seeds. Buy ONLY VICK’s SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS, 


ne fure you buy. Send for circulars to If you cannot buy of your grocer or marketman, send JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN. 
erebal & Smith, 235 East 21st St.,N.™ | ac. stamp for sample to flavor 8lb turkey. Rochester, N. Y. 
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